







riter’s Digest 


My First Born 


Stu Mitchner tells how he wrote 
his $2500 Crowell prize novel 


Will You Pay To 
Have It Published? 


a candid appraisal of subsidy publishers 


Research Primer 


research can be fun, if you know how! 


Uncle Ray’s Secrets 


non-fiction techniques that keep 6 million 
kids reading “Uncle Ray's Corner” 
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How To Beat A Humdrum | 


T’S a discomforting thought, but isn’t it just pos- 

sible that when your manuscripts fail to sell they 

fail, not because editors are stupid, but because your 
stories are lacklustre in treatment? 

That’s putting it bluntly. But if you are ever to de- 
velop into a selling, professional writer, a little blunt- 
ness is in order. Having worked with hundreds of 
writers, we have learned the one thing that invari- 
ably distinguishes the professional-in-the-making 
from the mere wishful thinker is his ability to face 
facts. And the sooner you see what you are doing 
wrong, the quicker you will develop. 

Here at Lambert Wilson Associates a large part of 
our job is to see that you see your work “in the 
round”, not merely as self-expression. If you are 
working over anemic ideas done to death ten years 
ago, you need to be told. If you are building an elaborate super-structure of 
narration on a pinhead of an idea, you need to be shown how to select and 
intensify, as well as buttress your story’s plot. As we evaluate your work—from 
the marketing angle—as well as from your own creative point of view—you’il find 
yourself more aware of the facts that control your success. Years of work as 
writers, editors, critics, publishers and agents have given us a feel for these 
problems as well as for editors’ needs. 





So why not submit now? We’ve helped hundreds of writers who have written 
us their thanks. We'll be pleased to answer any questions, but we can do so more 
specifically once we’re familiar with your work by reading and studying it. 





Typical book sales for writers who have answered our ads: Houghton Mifflin, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, Harper & Brothers, Dodd Mead, Crown Publishers, D. Van Nostrand, 
Stackpole Publishers, Zondervan House, Ace Books, Thomas Allen Ltd., Arcadia House, 
Jupiter Book, A. S. Barnes, Perennial Press, A. A. Wyn, Conde Nast, Dramatic Publish- 
ing, Thomas Yoseloff, W. H. Allen, H. J. Kok, J. P. Bachem, Herbert Jenkins Ltd., Digit 
Books-Brown Watson, Ltd., Twayne Publishers, several book clubs, plus TV sales and an 
International Christian Fiction Award; magazine sales to dozens of general-interest sports, 
womens, adventure, juvenile, travel, religious and technical publications. 











FEES: $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words; $1.00 per 1000 words. $10.90 for 
teleplays, $15.00 for books. These fees cover all costs of evaluation and marketing. 
Our commission is 10% at time of sale, when we refund your handling fee. We 
then represent you in all subsidiary markets. PROFESSIONALS: Write us about 
your recent sales for straight commission handling. 


. ° a 
Lambert Wilson Associates 
The Complete Literary Service 
Eight East Tenth Street . New York 3, New York 
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Aloha, Hawaii! 


Dear Editor: 


Congratulations to Helene Buchtel on “Writers 
in Hawaii” (September, WD). I can almost hear 
the ukuleles. It touched on a favorite person of 
ours, retired Navy Captain Bill Lederer. ““The Ugly 
American” coauthor is the only Honorary Member 
of The Armed Forces Writers League. His mem- 
bership dates back to near the League’s beginning 
in the summer of 1954, in Honolulu. 

Bill Lederer is one of several “names” in AFWL. 
But for every literary star, there are at least a 
hundred sincere, as yet unknown writers in the 
= League who think they have something to say, 
and through AFWL membership, a way to say it. 

It’s an intangible thing, this feeling which the 
League freelancer has for his part-time (some- 
times full-time) craft. AFWL has tried to sum 
it up in its credo, “Help Write America Right.” 

Perhaps it’s a feeling of responsibility to coun- 
try and fellow man—a vague sense of duty. What- 
ever, Bill Lederer’s “Ugly American” has it—as 
have scores of other books, articles and short 
stories produced by other League Members. 

So maybe there is more to Helene Buchtel’s 
Hawaii than “simply a montage of sunshine and 
surf, beachboys, leis, volcanos and swishing grass 
skirts.” Look at what else Hawaii has done! 





CHARLES KAPITZKY 
Nat’l Secretary, AFWL 
1832 N.E. 7th Terrace 
Gainesville, Fla. 


¢ Editorial offices of THE ARMED FORCES 
Writer, the official AFWL publication are now 
at P.O.Box 397, Mary Esther, Fla. 


Dear Editor: 


The first time that Hawaii’s “top three’ authors 
—James Michener, William Lederer, Kathleen 
Mellen—appeared together before a public audi- 
ence was during a round-table discussion at the 
first writer’s clinic in the Islands. 

This event took place September 17, 18 and 
19, and was attended by 80 writers. In addition 
to guest speakers, there were workshops in fiction, 








Tue Warter’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
$3.50 per year. Vol. 39, No. 11. Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1 


Mr. Reams, Tracer of Lost Words 





MR. WRITER: 
‘One of my best 
words has dis- 
y’ appeared. Can 
you find it?” 
MR. REAMS: 
“That’s my 
business, I'll 
get right on 
the trail. Any 
clues?” 






































MR. WRITER: 
“Well, my 

secretary 
erased it.” 


MR. REAMS: 
“Good! All I 
have to do 
then is find 
the error 
evidence.” 












MR. REAMS: 


“Foiled 
again! She 
used Eaton 
Corrasable 
Bond and 
there’s never 
a trace of 
what you 
erase.” 







S 


(the special surface of Eaton’s Corrasable +) 
Bond Paper does not scar or scuff, erases 
without a trace. Saves re-typing — saves 
time and money. At your stationer’s, in 
light, medium, heavy weights and 
onionskin. 


CORRASABLE BOND 
Made only by EATON: 


a ERASES WITHOUT A TRACE il 


EATON PAPER CORPORATION 
Dept. AC-45—Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
Here’s my 25¢. Please send me a 25-sheet 
sampling packet of Corrasable Bond. 
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1, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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WRITERS IN ROMAN COLLARS: 
FREELANCING FOR CATHOLICS 


By Henry F. Unger 


~~ 


A professional freelance for 18 years 
... Mr. Unger tells beginners hew to 
make money writing for the slicks, the 
trade journals . . . and the increasingly 
important Catholic market . . . Plus 
chapters on Photography, Literary 
Agents, Book Contracts, Copyright 
and Libel. 


This is the most complete, up-to- 
date and accurate guide to the require- 
ments and operating procedures of 
over 140 Catholic periodicals. $3.95 
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At bookstores or from Dept. WD 


ACADEMY GUILD PRESS 


Box 549 Fresno, California 
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The UZZELLS Have 
THE ONLY SHORT-CUT 


If you are a beginner or a writer knocking 
yourself out for rejection slips, listen! We offer 
you advice in your own interest. You need sound 
instruction in the fundamentals of the writing 
craft. You know this is true but you hope for 
luck, can’t afford competent instruction. You 
can afford such instruction if you mean business; 
it will pay off. 

The basic instruction we’ve been giving writers 
of fact and fiction has won the gratitude of many 
hundreds of authors the country over, including 
commercial scribes and authors topping best- 
seller lists. We'd like you to read what they say 
about our friendly interest in their success, our 
skill and honesty as collaborators leading to pub- 
lication. You'll find their words and advice in 
our pamphlet, “Literary Services.” It gives full 
information about us. It is free for the asking. 
A good beginning would be the reading of our 
“Narrative Technique,” the book used in our 
instruction. It has sold over 40,000 volumes. By 
return mail for $4.50. 

Drop us a card for the pamphlet or write us 
about your problems. We'll answer personally 
and promptly. We believe in you if you believe 
in yourself. Trust us—and your own good com- 
mon sense. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL®"8 Monroe st. 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL Sircntec 











non-fiction advertising, public relations, radio and 
television. There was a great deal of enthusiasm 
about the project. 

The clinic was the brain-child of Helene Buchtel, 
author of ‘Writers in Hawaii”, WriTER’s Dicest, 
September, 1959. I believe that modesty would 
prevent her from fully describing her part in or- 
ganizing this venture. Best aloha. 


Peccy McKENZIE 

Tue Hono.u.vu ADVERTISER 
P. O. Box 3110 

Honolulu 2, Hawaii 


Dear Editor: 


I read with interest Helene Buchtel’s report of 
“‘Writer’s in Hawaii”, because of a research project 
I am doing for a book my husband is writing on 
whaling. Please advise your readers that the 
correct title of Kathleen Dickinson Mellen’s third 
book is not “The Gods Apart’, but rightfully, 
“The Gods Depart.” 

Doris M. AMISON 
3449 Quail Avenue N 
Robbinsdale 22, Minnesota 


Have You A 3-Act Play? 
Dear Editor: 


I am looking for scripts of full-length three-act 
plays for possible production either on or off- 
Broadway. Last season I produced two plays off- 
Broadway, the award-winning (OBIE awards for 
achievement) “The Time of the Cuckoo” and “A 
Clearing in the Woods.” 

I am particularly interested in shows, either 
dramas or comedies with small casts and one or 
two sets at the most. 

I am not interested in those scripts which have 
already made the rounds of agents and producers 
and have been rejected. 

Return postage must be supplied. 

Paut MICHAEL 

MicHAEL Propuctions, LtTp. 
180 East 17th Street 
Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 


The new experimental Theatre Cleveland, in 
Cleveland Ohio, is interested in seeing scripts of 
three-act plays, by both new playwrights and those 
who are already established. 

Theatre Cleveland is interested in trying the 
new and unusual, both in play content, and light- 
ing and staging. The group is interested in helping 
new playwrights, and would be interested in your 
playscript. 

Send your play to Dorothy Davis, Play Editor, 
Theatre Cleveland, 1900 East Eighteenth Street, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. You will receive a prompt 
reply, and if your play has possibilities for Theatre 
Cleveland, a request for revision if it is not accept 
able as it is. 

Financial arrangements will be made directly 
with the authors. 


Dorotuy Davis, Pay Epiror 
THEATRE CLEVELAND 
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Money Talks--Over $10,000 Talking! 








“Never Again Will | Be Skeptical... 
PROFESSIONAL WRITING CAN BE TAUGHT BY MAIL!" 





writes writing award winner J. E. Logan, of Michigan, who has good reason 
to know—because, as he says: 


“for about 7 years | have been entering contests with regularity and persistence . . . 
| knew that | needed to learn how to write in a professional manner . . . By using 
the methods and techniques recommended by The New York School Of Writing | 
recently won the largest award of my writing career—a prize worth about $8,000. 
“Never again will | be skeptical of the statement that PROFESSIONAL WRITING CAN 
BE TAUGHT BY MAIL!’ (Letter written when he was not even half through the course.) 


OVER $1500 IN SALES SINCE 


r 





STARTING WITH NYS 


“IT have totalled up my sales 
since I have been working with 
you. I have sold a total of 71 
pieces of all kinds, amounting to 
$1,458.23. 

“T have just had an acceptance 
of the National Park story you 
criticized for me a short time 
ago. Family Weekly Magazine is 
taking it for $150.00,” writes 


H. N. FERGUSON H. N. Ferguson. 


OVER 100 SALES! 





JULIA COLLIER 


“First, I say emphatically that 
the volume of juvenile (teen- 
age) sales I have enjoyed is a 
direct result of my work in the 
N.Y.S. course. Among the many 
helpful points that my instruc- 
tor taught me, one very helpful 
one was to establish and follow 
a story line. I am enclosing a 
story that was begun as a part 
of the course. I sold it shortly 
after finishing the course, to 
The Methodist Publishing Co.,” 
writes Julia Collier, of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


YOU CAN EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! 
1. A $750.00 sale plus a $1,000 sale to The Saturday 


Evening Post. 


2.Over 700 sales to leading markets. 

3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Evening Post, 2 
books—and a major book club choice—all for 
one N.Y.S. graduate. These are examples. We 
shall be glad to tell you about sales made for 


N.Y.S. graduates to the entire range of markets. 


~~ 





J. E. LOGAN 


COMPARE NYS WITH ALL OTHER 
WRITING COURSES! 


The experts tell us that it’s never a good idea to refer to 
your competition openly. We wouldn’t know. We’re editors, 
writers and teachers—not advertising men. But we do know, 
and we say to you with all of the conviction we command, 
that NYS compares favorably on every count with even the 
most expensive writing courses. 

We invite you to make the comparison. We urge you, in 
fact, to investigate what each course offers before taking any. 
You'll find, first, that the New York School of Wniting’s 
course is based on the one book authorities have acclaimed 
as the best ever published for writers. 


You'll learn that every NYS instructor is an active writer, 
editor—or both. (You'll study under their personal direction 
at home in your spare time.) You'll discover that NYS as- 
signments are interesting, stimulating, intensely practical. 
And that you need not confine the material you submit for 
comment to formal assignments. 


We Teach You To Write Stories, TV 


Scripts And Articles And Then 
We Help You Sell Them! 


Finally, you'll find that NYS actually markets 
your salable manuscripts for you through a nation- 
ally-known literary agent who knows the entire 
range of literary markets intimately. Yes, however 
you want to compare value—whether it be on the 
basis of price, material, experience, or personal 
help — NYS meets every competitive challenge! 


f""SEND THIS COUPON TODAY*™™! 


' 1 
| THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING ; 
1 Dept. 629, 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 1 
t t 
y Send me, at no obligation your FREE booklet WRITING , 
» FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER; Aptitude Test; and 4 
y Sample Material. + 
' | 
: Name . : 
' 1 
Se UNE, 4.45. 0.c) et a Gino a. endie v a'eoud i aake anate o aie ain keen ease ae 1 
' 1 
: City , Zone State... ‘ : 
' Licensed by the State of New York. 1 
‘ (This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 1 
nena aananesaesesee J 
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Magazine editors spend most of their budget the fe 
for non-fiction. Writer's Digest offers you a Mi 
° . ae ce 

complete course in magazine writing that si 
cavers everything from the 4,000-word full- ever, 


length article published in the Saturday Eve- mig 














ning Post down to the 500-word column fillers che 
bought by the American Home. to lit 
One by one, the editors help you take apart esa 
the various types of magazine articles popular write 
today (the ‘‘you'"’ piece, personality profiles, is wi 
inspiration, controversy, humor, quizzes, etc.). = 
You learn to understand the techniques used publ 
by professionals to write salable articles. and 
W ; D; Where to get ideas; how to do research; how ff ™>* 
riters igest to use your own personal experience and kack- work 
ground as a springboard for articles. ther 
This is not a ‘snap’ course; it is for someone sais 
announces who wants to develop into a non-fiction writer 
capable of earning $100 monthly as a part- 
time article writer. Actually when you enroll 
a new course you are sent into the field just as if you were Dea 
working with an editor on assignment to do a an 
specific job. If you are a real writer and hon- of 
. . estly and truly want to work and learn, this 
In magazine course is made for you. You'll love it and it 
will reward you well. 
article writing ==... ---ee--neeeeeeneeeeeeeeeenee _ 
bool 
Writer's Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio Fj: 
[-] Enroll me in the Writer's Digest Course in Writing inte 
Non-fiction for Magazines. | enclose $35 tuition in full. agre 
If after 30 days, | am dissatisfied, my tuition will be v 
refunded in full. _ 
[_] Send more details on this course. | am interested in don 
becoming a student. lish 
Enrollments in second half of this course (tuition also $35) available side 
to graduates of the first section who enjoy a grade of ''B’’ or better dry 
or to writers who have sold $400 or more in non-fiction the past 18 or | 
months to no less than five different markets. or ‘ 
Sar 
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Ro 
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Quality Fiction in America 
Dear Editor: 

I was most interested in David McDowell’s 
article “The Quality Fiction Question” in the 
August issue and of course particularly pleased 
by your generous listing of QurxoTe as one of 
the forty magazine markets. 

Mr. McDowell’s article seems to me unusuallv 
perceptive in its analysis of the problems of pubii- 
cation facing a serious short story writer. How- 
ever, I feel he neglects mention of one of the major 
reasons there is such a paucity of places writers 
can expect to find a place for their material. Most 
little reviews devote a major portion of their pages 
to literary criticism instead of creative fiction (this 
is true even of a large portion of the quarterlies you 
listed as being particularly sympathetic to fiction 
writers). My feeling is that much of this criticism 
is what one might call professional petard—the 
academic sine qua non of advancement—and of 
no interest whatsoever to the general intelligent 
public. Discouraged by a year’s supply of esoteric 
and often effette criticism, many readers let their 
subscriptions lapse. Hence the predominance of 
literary criticism in our better magazines often 
works against both readers and writers. I wish 
there were a real line drawn between the profes- 
sor’s workshop and the writer’s. 


Jean Rikuorr, Epitor 
QurxoTe, Box 536 
Cornwall-on-Hudson 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

I was delighted with David McDowell’s article 
in your August issue—and impressed as always 
with the spirit of your publication. 

HELGA SANDBURG 
Falls Church, Virginia 


Dear Editor: 


Mr. McDowell’s excellent article covered the 
book publishing industry and its vicissitudes like 
cinnamon on applesauce—not enough, He point- 
edly left to the individual the task of arousing 
interest in books and reading. In substance, I 
agree that much has to be done. 


What has the book publishers’ trade association 
done to publicize the need for more reading and 
greater appreciation of books? Has anything been 
done in the schools to divorce reading from Eng- 
lish, particularly in schools where reading is con- 
sidered part of English which ev eryone insists is a 
dry subject? Of what earthly use is it to spend ten 
or twelve hours studying in Eng. Lit. “Beowulf” 
or “Faerie Queen” ? De Maupassant, Tolstoy, even 
Saroyan would be much more exciting. And that’s 
what makes readers. Not the poetry of Christina 
Rosetti, or Dante, or Dickinson. Isn’t the end func- 
tion of education concerned with creating interest 
and a desire to learn more? 

I doubt that sixty per cent of college graduates 
of the past ten years have read a book since leaving 


FREE LANCE MARKETS 
TOUGH TO CRACK? 





BUNK! 


says Larston Farrar. 

know hundreds of men 
and women who earn 
their living at free-lance 
writing. I myself made at 


least $18,000 in 1958 and 


eumen to make more this year. Sure, it took 
me years to learn the ins-and-outs of this 
rewarding profession. Now I’ve put my hard- 
won know-how and guidance into a step-by- 


step guide to help you 


get those checks com- 


ing in regularly, to help you be your own 


boss. 


Read this book with my compliments: 


“How to Make $18,000 


a Year Free-Lance Writing” 


This is the first “how-to” book on free-lance 
writing. It’s for people who want to write... 
and who want to make money at it. It tells 
you everything . . . from how to get story 
ideas . . . to how to slant a story for specific 
audiences and magazines. 


Partial Contents 


Money-Making Ideas. The ‘‘op- 
posites’”’ technique. Generating 
ideas from the newspapers. 
How to read for ideas. How 
the government bureau can 
give you story ideas. The $750 
idea born from a TV perform- 
er’s mistake. And much more. 
How to Research a Story. How 
to get profitable facts. 4 ways 
to get information easily. 
Little tricks for interviewing, 
etc. 

Writing Tips. How to hook the 








==--SEND NO MONEY-~-~-~-~-~~~~; 


reader. Why over-writing may 
be best for you. Ways to begin 
articles. How to keep readers 
interested all through your 
story. 9 ways to judge your 
article’s quality, etc. 
Slanting. Ideas for slanting a 
story toward a particular mag- 
azine. Tips on preparing ma- 
terial. Taboos to beware of. 
What editors won’t print. 
Writing for ‘“‘group appeal.’’ 6 
pointers for use in slanting. 
Trade Secrets. How to give 
rejected articles a fresh start 
in life. Why newer magazines 
are easier to sell to. A little 
idea that may give you a fresh 
slant in interviewing. 
And Hundreds of Other Point- 
ers: which reference works are 
best—where to sell your ma- 
terial—how to handle editors 
—should you have a literary 
agent? — how to protect your 
legal rights—fallow fields for 
free- lancers—handling * ‘writing 
money” wisely—how to rec- 
ognize your “‘peak production” 
days—chapter on ghost-writing 
how to publicize yourself— 
free lancer's tax, advantages— 
10 basic ‘‘don’ts”’ in free-lance 
writing. And much more. 


288 Cours — 20 Chapters 
Use 10 Days FRE 


‘ 
1 
1 Hawthorn Books, Inc., Dept. WD-1159 : 
1 Englewood = ow Jersey 
1 Send me a copy of HOW TO MAKE $18,000 A YEAR ! 
| FREE-LANCE PV RITING : for 10 Days’ FREE Use. Then, ! 
1 if I'm sure that this is the most practical book on writ L] 
\ that it will help me become successful, I'll remit $4. t 
(plus few cents postage) in full payment. Otherwise, I'll 4 
: return book and owe not a cent. 1 
1 
: Fa ET Re OTL ERE TE TONE. 1 
t 
: MI hs 3) ia doa onan ua didog eo ese tienan i 
! 
§ CITY ZONE..... STATE............-- ' 
! SAVE! Send $4.95 with coupon and we pay postage. Same i 
1 return privilege, refund guaranteed. ' 
’, 


5 








Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because .... 


g we pay for your Whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


és | we guarantee a report within two weeks 


Ei every story is a contest entry 


our minimum annual contest awards 
total $10,275 . . . but in 1958 we paid out 
$17,975 in prizes and bonuses over and 
above word rates 


gy in addition to contest prizes, each story is 
eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


EB We'll award our new writer prize ($1,000) each 
year to a writer who makes her first sale to us 
in that year 


ER MoveRN ROMANCES is the only 
confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate... then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 
real prizes! 

send a postcard to 

Henry P. Malmgreen, Editor 


MODERN ROMANCES, 750 Third Avenue, N. Y. 17 for 
full details of the above fabulous offers. 











college. Mr. McDowell is correct in that respect: 

the disrepute of reading and the dearth of book 

sales is a humiliating thing. A national crime. 
Make readers; they will buy books. But the in. 

dustry has to start, not individuals. There will be 

plenty of backing, much of it free. 

James FacAn 

3 Volk St. 

Pittsburgh 11, Pa 


Dear Editor: 

Every sentence in “The Quality Fiction Ques- 
tion” (August) was an infinity of information. To 
believe the figures quoted, that 175 million Ameri- 
can people average the purchase of only 3000 
copies of a book is fantastic. 

Writers, get out of that typing chair and do 
something constructive about it! As writers, we 
know that the greater the demand for books and 
magazines, the greater will be the demand for 
writing to go into them. Therefore, let’s back our 
own industry by buying books, joining book clubs 
and inculcating our friends with the joys of read- 
ing more. What is an occasional $3.95 or $4.95 
for a new book to each of us? Since starting to 
write seriously a year and a half ago, my own li- 
brary has more than tripled, and if I collect any 
more magazines I’ll either have to move my car 
out of the garage or build another room—TI think 
I’m doing my share. I even extracted a promise 
out of my husband to build that extra room on, so 
I can collect more. 

Boots BERG 

P.O. Box 6 

Vacaville, California 
Dear Editor: 

Would you please send me the address of Mc- 
Dowell, Obolensky, Inc.? I would appreciate this 
very much. 

RosBert NoRMAN SMITH 
Route 7 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


¢ The address of McDowell, Obolensky, Inc. is 
219 East 61st St., New York 21, N.Y. Our apolo- 
gies for neglecting to include it with David 
McDowell’s article.—Ed. 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


If you want results: 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 





® $1,230 for a magazine story! 

© $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
® $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
® “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
© Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
@ BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 





WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: |__ 








md . market haphazardly and crite blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
our mi 
= help you. Comprehensive _w and editorial aid for unestablished writers. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 


fee is very low. If you want to sell we 
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This is one type of internal revenue you won’t mind—-because it is your own 
internal revenue, the revenue that comes from within you, from your own experi- 
ences, your own background, your own potentialities. This is the system that has 
been used for ALF clients for over a quarter of a century—and a glance at some 
recent checks will show how it pays out. 


It has paid out in such markets as Post, Ladies’ Heme Journal, Redbook, Esquire, 
Coronet, Argosy and the specialized magazines like Sports Afield. It has paid out 
with such book publishers as Doubleday, S&S, Norton, Putnam, Prentice-Hall, 
Harper’s, Knopf, Chilton, Dell, Gold Medal, Ace; and in the entertainment field 
with a Pulitzer prize play, sales to MGM and U-I and others; and to a variety of TV 
programs. 


The ALF method of backgrounds-into-writing careers is one of the reasons I 
want you to tell me about yourself, when you send me your initial material, as my 
selling authors did. And that holds good for all these categories: 


BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your 
expense. Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to 
editors. Fee refunded from commission. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commission or fees. I prefer commis- 


sions, but until I make two sales for you I must e $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on —, wis 
TV: hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, ; and of course you know ‘that TEAHOUSE OF E AU- 
GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your script 
8 not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
salable—actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your 
future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsal- 
able, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy 
in line with your talents. Fee refunded from commission. 


PROFESSIONALS: If you have sold $500 worth of general magazine material, or a book to a legitimate pub- 
er, during the t year, I can work with you on a 10% commission basis. Tell me about your sales, short story or 
book, or both, a ww get on with the business of career building. 


A.L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 











California Writers Clubs 


Dear Editor: 
The Garden Grove Writers Club, of Garden 


Grove, California, is open for new members in the 
Orange County Area. No dues; no rules, except 
for a sincere desire to publish their manuscripts. 
Meetings are held the second & fourth Tuesdays at 
the Serenity House, Garden Chapel. Interested 
writers contact: 


Mr. Mace Tay tor, President. 
13211 Sandra Place 

Garden Grove, Calif. 

Phone; JE. 71766 


Dear Editor: 


Hollywood Talespinners celebrated its 16th 
birthday in October. 


Our members have sold to newspapers, pulps, 
big slicks, as well as novels, and radio and TV 
national networks. Several have risen to the pro- 
fessional status of earning their living by writing. 

Talespinners is a real workshop group. There 
are no minutes, no dues. Market news is always 
announced. The important part of the meetings 
is the criticism. This is keen, analytical with the 
aim to be helpful, never malicious. Members feel 
that honest criticism is never tougher than that 
given by any editor. 

Occupations of members are varied. These have 
included artists, airplane pilot, actress, engineers, 
editor, labor organizer, librarian, professors, scien- 
tist, song writer, teachers, motel owner, etc. Any 
qualified person wishing to become a member 
should write to: 

Mrs. LAMONT STEWART 
5025 West 12th Street 
Corner of Citrus 

Los Angeles 19, California 


Wanted: Black Gold Cartoons 
Dear Editor: 


We would like to contact freelance cartoonists 
in both the United States and Canada. 


As its name implies, O1.WEEK is a magazine of 
interest to all phases of the oil industry. It carries 
a humor section containing one cartoon each week. 
Cartoons may be submitted either in rough or in 
final draft for approval, and should be slanted di- 
rectly at some phases of the oil industry. Rates are 
from $10 to $20 and payment is on acceptance. 
Since our requirements are large, we are particu- 
larly anxious to hear from first-rate cartoonists, 
Address submissions to: 

Tep Putrorp, News Editor 
510 5th Street West 
OILWEEK MAGAZINE 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


$75 to Canadian TV Writers 


Dear Editor: 


A major market for short-short stories by Cana- 
dians has opened, and I thought you’d be inter. 
ested. Here’s a description: 

Canadian writers can earn an extra $75 for their 
quality short-short stories by submitting them to 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation for radio 
use before offering them for publication. The CBC 
is buying 1800-2100 worders for the series of read- 
ings, “Stories with John Drainie,” a 15-minute 
daily show on the Trans-Canada network. Work by 
Canadian writers only will be considered. Originals 
preferred, but will consider published stories. CBC 
buys first broadcast rights only. Send to: “Stories 
with John Drainie,” CBC National Script depart- 
ment, Box 500, Toronto, Canada. 


RicHarpD Eustis 
CBC Information Services 


Fiction’s Great, But Not For Me 
Dear Editor: 


One year ago today, at the age of 57, I turned 
my back on fiction. I’d not tried very hard so | 
knew I had no complaints. Almost instinctively, I 
developed the belief that fiction was beyond me— 
or that it took many years to achieve skill in it. If 
I was ever going to write, time was getting short. 

One day I saw a reference to the fact that 1958 
was some sort of centennial for T. R. Roosevelt, 
and I suddenly decided to write something inter- 
esting about him. Then I decided I’d highlight 
only one aspect of him: his work in conservation 
and his great love of nature. I wrote a short essay, 
about 1,500 words, and sent it to a Catholic maga- 
zine, THe OrpPHAN’s FRIEND. In two weeks, I got 
a check for $15. 

Since August 15, 1958, I’ve been paid $1,562 
for articles. I’m content. I may live long enough to 
write some fiction, and meanwhile I’ve become ac- 
quainted with the grandest assortment of people, 
people who have died and people who are still 
alive. I’ve done articles on a few “current” person- 
alities, but mostly I’ve done biographical sketches. 

Everyone must do whatever is his particular 
medium, and I bow my head in reverence to every 
dedicated fiction writer who sticks with it no matter 
what. But you get practical as the years pile up. 
And I wanted to achieve even a little success. 

I have cut out every article that WD printed 
on non-fiction writing in the years I’ve been sub- 
scribing to it. I can say I have a flawless book on 
non-fiction writing. Now I believe that article- 
writing can be a work of art, and besides it sells! 


Mrs. Atice M. OcLE 
1550 Irving St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 





WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, agent, author, teacher. Marketing report on your story, $2.00; thorough marketing-technique analysis, $4.00; 


Selling-instruction lessons, $5.00 each, or $39. 
39 OCEAN STREET 
8 


for complete course of ten. Book ms. 
group meetings. Modest fee due to sincere interest in writers. 


$15.00. 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 
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Missing Author 
Dear Editor: 


I have been trying in vain to trace the author 
Thelma Thompson, whose full name is Mrs. Wal- 
ter S. Slayden. 

I have an offer from abroad for one of her books 
and, would, of course, like to get in touch with 
her heirs if she should happen to be dead. Thanks 
in advance to anyone who can assist me in this 
matter. 

INGEBORG BARTH 
Literary Agent 
Capitol Hill 

128 C Strect Southeast 
Washington 3, D.C. 


Ad Article Market 


Dear Editor: 

The OutTpoor ADVERTISER, a monthly publica- 
tion which reports activity in outdoor and trans- 
portation advertising, offers a market for article 
material that may interest some of your readers. 

We are circulated mainly among advertisers and 
advertising agencies that buy and use outdoor and 
transportation advertising space. Articles should 
be prepared with this readership in mind. Conse- 
quently we desire stress placed on aspects of interest 
to advertising managers and advertising agency 
people. We are interested in the thinking, planning 
and strategy behind an advertising campaign in 
these media, how it is tied in with other forms of 
advertising, how and why locations are selected, 
unusual or highly original copy or effects, etc. 

Articles preferably should be held to 1500 words 
or less, although there is no hard and fast limit on 
wordage. Photographs are essential in articles for 
this magazine, and should be clear, sharp 
glossies which present visually the details of 
the advertising discussed. Rates are 1-2c per word 
and up and $3 and up for photos, depending on 
the nature of the material. Payment basically is on 
publication, but writers will be advised promptly 
regarding the acceptability of their material. 

We strongly urge writers to query us on article 
possibilities before proceeding with their prepara- 
tion.ss. and queries should be directed to: 

Jesse STEcHEL, Editor 
OutTpoor ADVERTISER 
421 Seventh Ave. 

New York 1, N. Y. 


Typing Tip 
Dear Editor: 


To avoid typing too low on a page just cut 
one inch off of the carbon paper. Insert origi- 
nal, carbon paper and copy sheet, with all three 
flush at the top. When you see—and it’s particu- 
larly easy to do so with the new erasable bonds— 
that you have come to the bottom of the carbon, 
you start a new sheet. 


Gerry MASSION 
1701 East Broadway 
Enid, Oklahoma 











A NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 
CAREER AT 50, THANKS 
TO N.LA. 


"To anyone who has a desire to write, 
| recommend the N.I.A. Course. It 
has given me a career which provides 
a good living for my family and has 
helped me to finally realize a life- 
long dream. Whatever success | have 
enjoyed is due to your training.''— 
Mr. J. W. Overacker, 448 S. Massey 
Street, Watertown, N. Y. 


Why Can't YOU Write 
FOR PROFIT? 


It's much simpler than you think! 


O MANY people with the “germ” of writing 
in them simply never get started. They either 
suffer from inertia, or set up imaginary bar- 

riers to taking the first step. Others are convinced 
the field is confined to persons gifted with a genius 
for writing and do not realize that editors every- 
where seek fresh, new talent. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial 
writing is done by so-called “unknowns.” Not only 
do thousands of men and women like yourself 
write most of the fiction, advertising copy, TV 
and radio scripts you see ‘and hear, but countless 
articles on business, current events, social matters, 
household affairs, ‘hobbies S, travel, local, church 
and club activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every week 
thousands of checks for $25, $50, $100, and much 
more go out to writers, many of them N.I.A. 
trained, whose latent abilities were perhaps no 
greater than yours. 


Learn and Earn by Writing 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to learn 
writing is by writing! Every copy ‘“‘cub’’ goes through the 
course of practical criticism—a training that turns out more 
successful authors than any other experience. That is why 
Newspaper Institute of America bases its writing instruction 
on the Copy Desk Method. It starts and keeps you writing in 
your own home, on your own time. And upon the very same 
kind of real assignments given daily to metropolitan re- 
porters. Thus you learn by doing, not by studying the indi- 
vidual styles of model authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively by practi- 
cal writer-editors. Gradually they help to clarify your own 
distinctive style. Writing soon becomes easy, absorbing. 
Profitable, too, as you gain the “‘professional’’ touch. With 
this expert guidance, many N.I.A. students sell material 
easily written in sparetime early in their training, often with 
their first assignments. 


Free Writing Aptitude Test 


Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether or 
not you have natural talent for writing. It will analyze your 
powers of observation and dramatic instinct. You'll enjoy 
taking this test. There is no cost or obligation. Simply mail 
the coupon below, today. No salesman will call on you. 
Newspa’ 7 Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New 
York 16 (Founded 1925) (Licensed by State of New 
York. ) Raat Member, National Home Study Council. 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, 
your Writing Aptitude Test and further 


information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Writer’s Dicest, November. 

Mr. } 

Miss } 

Mrs. } 

Address 

City Zone State 

(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call. ) 


7-T-599 





Copyright 1959, Newspaper Institute of America 
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Edited and published at 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Thirty-five cents a copy; $3.50 the year; $6.00 for two years 
$3.50 the year in Canada and Latin America; $4.50 foreign. Subscribers sending change of address should allow thirty days to 


take effect and send in the old address. Established 1919. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are long-established subsidy book publishers for nearly forty years who offer 
you free MS reading: competent editorial treatment: able art work: punctual 
printers; copies to newspapers and magazines for review: cataloguing; distribution 
through dealers and circulars to author's personal mailing list. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject (25,000 words and up) you are cor- 
dially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be 
read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. On 
occasion we offer straight royalty if possible. 


YES, WE DO PUBLISH POETRY. Our Series, Contemporary Poets of Dorrance, 
numbers over 500 volumes published through the years. 

i If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately, other- 
wise your MS will be returned. Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
(Publishers Since 1920) 


DEPT. W.D. 131 NORTH 20th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Take It On the Chin! 


Dear Editor: 

You get letter after letter from would-be writers 
with the same old theme: They’ve been trying and 
trying but just can’t sell their stuff. I find it hard 
to believe that anybody who can write good mate- 
rial (good meaning marketable) will find trouble 
selling it. Editors buy what our current readers 
want. “Good” does not necessarily mean artisti- 
cally superb creations, because by this definition 
very poor material has sold—and we all know it. 

Most of these disgruntled writers had better wake 
up and face reality. They should quit using their 
old defense mechanisms to try to save their deflated 
egos—blaming lack of “big name,” “unappreci- 
ative’ editors, and even the American reader’s 
“poor taste.” Appeal to that taste, regardless of 
what you think of it or appeal to a different taste 
and sell material. Don’t appeal to it and don’t sell. 

The prospective writer should face it—if any- 
body has the ability to submit material that will 
appeal to any of hundreds of “‘types’’ of people, 
he will sell it, regardless of his name. Blaming 
others and making excuses is immature and un- 
realistic. If this feeling carries over into their 
writing, perhaps that is one reason they don’t sell. 
Why don’t these frustrated writers be objective 
and try to analyze and improve their work, seek 
some help, join a group—in general try to correct 
their inadequacies instead of crying about them? 
Such a handy excuse as “luck” is ridiculous— 
why not just blame a voodoo curse? Maybe about 
90% of these cry-babies just happen to think 
writing is a romantic, exciting kind of work, have 
more glamorous thoughts than they do ability. Re- 
ality is often grim, but I’m convinced that the 
glamour-seekers should give up on a profession 
that is more hard work than glamour. 

Sure, I’d like to be a writer too, but the reason 
I’m not is because I just haven’t put forth the 
effort. I refuse to blame others for my failings and 
every prospective writer should do the same. The 
amount of really legitimate gripes is negligible, 
Maybe some day if I try hard enough, I'll get 
there. Meanwhile, I fully realize one big idea— 
good writing will sell, poor writing needs im- 
provement, not criticism of everybody but the 
real culprit—the writer. 


Miss HELEN McKENNA 
715% Wilbur St. 
San Diego 9, Calif. 


Research Help Wanted 
Dear Editor: 


I am looking for correspondents in Richmond, 
Va. and Vicksburg, Miss. (preferably history 
fanatics such as myself) to assist me in research, 
for which I will gladly exchange research at our 
Huntington library. 


Jones Hai 
5011 North Reeder Street 
Covina, California 
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You had enrolled for this course three or four months 
ago, you too might now be writing us a letter like this: 


“I have just received a check for “‘Emergency Call.’ 
I made all the changes you suggested, got device ane 
on p. 1, and omitted the scene you were not pleased 
with. Your suggestions were so pertinent and so basic 
that they can be applied to future work. You offer 
closest pertinent editorial comment I have encountered.’”’ 


W. E. Dan Ross 


BUT IT'S NOT TOO LATE 


ENROLL NOW AND PREPARE FOR TOMORROW’S 
SALES. ONE SALE EVEN TO A SECONDARY MAR.- 
KET CAN PAY FOR THE COURSE AND START YOU 
ON YOUR WAY AS A WRITER. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Miss Bloom can tell you 
not only what's wrong, but what to do to make it right. 
$1.00 per thousand words, $5.00 minimum per ms. 75c per 
thousand words for scripts of 25,000 words or more. 
Payment and stamped self-addressed envelope should ac- 
company each ms. 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 





PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR ya 
60 Plaza Street-D, Brooklyn 38, N 
(Liceased by New York State) 


I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell me 
about your step-by-step help 


Name 


Address 








UNIQUE, PROVEN METHOD 
PRODUCES SALABLE MANUSCRIPTS 


Learn to recognize the salable factors in published work. 
Then you, too, may succeed. I'll teach you by mail, or you 
may live at my Writer's Colony. Established 1938. See 
4 ? for my 6 books. Reference: 20 years in my own 
Chicago studio, 1500 lectures. Single criticisms or courses. 
' 
MILDRED }. REID WRITERS' COLONY 
Contoocook New Hampshire 








READ ABOUT D. W. GRIFFITH, BEN 
HUNTER AND FORREST J. ACKERMAN 
IN CURRENT OFFBEAT MAGAZINE. 


Box 618, Encino, Calif. 











NOVELS 
Criticised, edited, revised 


$5 for reading and report 
Novels submitted to publishers 


Criticism of short mss. $1 per |,000 words, 
minimum, $5. Send for information. 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Avenue SY 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 
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Traditionally, there’s nothing as wonderful as that first sale—but, in the minds of many writers, 
there are other sales which are even more pleasant. These are the sales of subsidiary rights—the so-called 
“money without working’ sales—the sales of foreign rights, motion picture rights, television rights, re- 
prints, etc., following initial sale and publication of a script. 


Here at SMLA, we tend to smile wanly at the “money without working” phrase, because we know 
that, though subsidiary rights do represent added money without work for our clients, our own labors have 
generally been long and complex in getting each sale made. But there’s no denying the pleasantness 
and the great importance—of subsidiary sales. To the unagented writer, the sale of a script is usually 
the end of the matter; but the agented writer knows that two or ten or eighteen additional rights to 
that story, article, or book may yet be sold—that the total of subsidiary earnings may well exceed the 
initial payment—and that sometimes even a single subsidiary sale may be for a higher price than the 
original. 


Obviously, however, there can be no subsidiary sales until a script is sold and published to begin 
with. But whether your prime interest in selling that script now on your desk is because of the possible 
subsidiary sales, or because you haven’t sold at all and are still shooting for that first sale of any kind, 
we'll be happy to work with you. SMLA, which makes over 6,000 sales yearly (some typical initial and 
subsidiary sales are shown above) has long been expert at the job of helping clients get their scripts right 
and sold, and has for many years made a particular specialty of developing and selling new writers. 


SERVICE: If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can 
be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, and give 
you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss handling your output 
on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin 
to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for 
example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, 
$50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half-hour scripts, 
$15 for one-hour scripts, $20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other 
types of material on request. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all submissions. 


AY] SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, TNC. 


58O FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 
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Stu savours the thrill of autographing copies of his first novel for members of the Indiana University 
Writer’s Conference. “Let Me Be Awake” won Ist prize of $2500 and publication in the 1959 Thomas 


My First Born 


By Stuart Mitchner 


In the fall of 1956, at the age of seventeen, I began 
writing a novel. At the time I had planned to doa 
fictionalized version of the life of James Dean. The 
amazing phenomena of worship, with Dean as God, 
was still at a high pitch, and almost a year after his 
death. I had planned to add the switch that, though 
he is believed dead, he survives the accident (un- 
beknownst to the public) and is able to witness the 
incredible effect of his supposed death on a genera- 
tion of young people. I thought that if I completed 
such a book, it would be a sure sensation and best- 
seller. I chose Vincent Reed as the name for my 
young man, and as I attempted to characterize him, 
I naturally borrowed from my concept of James 
Dean. After 100 pages of very bewildered writing, I 
began to realize that I knew nothing about movies 
and how they were made, and that I was more 
interested in Vince Reed as Vince Reed and not as 
an imitation of James Dean. So the book—if it could 
be called a book—changed radically about a fourth 
of the way through. When it was completed in the 
spring of 1957, it was over 500 pages long. 
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+2 Draft: Vince As Me 


I wrote the second draft in three weeks that 
summer of 1957 in New York, and I heeded 
a rigid writing schedule. The second try 
was entirely different from the first, which I 
hid away soon after finishing it. These 500 
pages I wrote so quickly and carelessly that 
summer in New York were of value mainly 
as a kind of transitional draft, a bridge from 
complete inexperience (the first draft) to 
safe, sure ground (the third draft). At the 
time I thought it was wonderful, but I had 
been blind, perhaps because I had written it 
so quickly and so intensely. It was probably 
even more autobiographical than the first, 
though the characters were beginning to show 
some faint signs of development. I named 
and conceived them differently than the peo- 
ple in the first draft. Vincent Reed was the 
only character in my first attempt that 
showed up in the second. 


+3 Draft: Vince As Vince 


I then began an entirely different third 
draft in the fall of 1957. As I had done with 
the first, I hid away the work that I had done 
that summer, and did not follow it at all as I 
wrote my third draft. I did the most work on 
it during vacations, and I had a title for it: 
Let Me Be Awake. That was really the only 
title it ever had. As I worked on this draft, I 
began to think of my obligation to the reader 
and I did the best I could to try to make it 
hold his interest. The story itself and the 
characters were becoming very real to me. I 
finished the third draft in April of 1958, at 
the age of nineteen. Then I retyped the 
whole thing, rewriting and polishing as I 
went along, making it ready to show to a 
publisher. I had completed it on good bond 
with a carbon by the middle of June, and I 
can’t describe the excitement and satisfaction 
I felt. Some literary friends in New York 
read it and liked it. Someone suggested enter- 
ing it in the Crowell $2500 College Novel 
Contest. It won, and now it is published with 
the title I first gave it: Let Me Be Awake. 

I suppose it is the most typical of stories: 
the young man growing up, finding himself, 
discovering things both bad and good. The 
book was written because I thought I had 
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something of value to say. It’s true that it in- 
cludes some pretty crude satire on the Beat 
Generation, and the satire is sincere, but 
that is not its main purpose. Vincent Reed is 
the hero and central consciousness. The book 
covers exactly one year in his life from the 
time of his graduation from high school to 
the end of his freshman year at a college 
in the east. He has many love affairs, two of 
them with girls, the others with the theatre, 
literature, New York, music, and his idea of 
life in general. 


It Takes 3 Drafts and Compassion 
To Become A Novelist 


I made many mistakes in the early drafts 
for Let Me Be Awake, and they are mistakes 
I don’t think I'll ever make again. One mis- 
take is to be self-conscious and to let that self- 
consciousness sneak into your writing. I be- 
gan work on the first draft, as I said before, at 
seventeen and it was almost all of it autobio- 
graphical. I had no imagination, and I relied 
entirely on things that had happened to me. 
One part of this revealing self-consciousness 
is to become too highly influenced by other 
writers. At the time I wrote the first draft, I 
was influenced by practically everyone: 
Salinger, Hemingway and Wolfe, in particu- 
lar. There is much to learn simply from read- 
ing them. I don’t believe in the worth of 
teaching people to write in college courses, 
not if you plan to write seriously. To learn 
and to be excited and inspired to write the 
best that is in you, you should read all the 
great writers. There is so much to learn, but 
none of it should, like your self-consciousness, 
enter too obviously into your own writing. 


I needed two drafts in order that I might 
get all the self-pity, sentimentality, lust, ver- 
bosity and tactlessness out of my system. 
Everything seemed to be deceiving me then, 
but luckily I didn’t see that I was being de- 
ceived until I had those early drafts finished. 
My own confidence and moments of inspira- 
tion deceived me. I was brimming with goat- 
cries and sentimentality and love, but it took 
(and will still take) a long time to narrow 
these things down to one, the most important 
force in writing: compassion. 

During the first draft I enjoyed the roman- 
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tic image of myself as a writer—here I was, 
at my typewriter at 2 A.M. framed in one 
bright cube of light, just me and the night- 
time, all alone, somehow superior to the 
sleepers; “Yes,” I would decide, “I am in- 
evitable! I have a huge, invincible power! 
I will be a great writer and my works will 
endure. I will be famous and loved.” The 
things I wanted most at that time were, first, 
to be loved, and next, to be great, immortal. 
I was sure of them both, sure I had to have 
them. Now I strongly doubt that people will 
love me for what I write, but I do want them 
to enjoy my writing, to be moved, to say 
“This is something I’ve felt before, too,” and 
to have belief and feeling for the characters. 
I was too selfish, too self-centered in my 
writing. 
I still think I will get what I dreamed of, 
but I hope I have forgotten about that to 
the extent that I will not be selfish in what I 
write. Jack Kerouac is unbelievably self- 
centered, and that, with him. is both a defect 
and an asset. He is his own generation. This 
desire to celebrate ourselves must be in us 


all—it’s'‘a pride in everything we have ever 
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done, a conviction that all that has ever hap- 
pened to us will be of utmost and striking 
interest to all readers. I think, by the time 
I was on the third draft, I had finally begun 
to learn to be generous with my writing: not 
to prostitute it or distort it to please others, 
but to tactfully include a plot (of all things! ) 
and suspense. These are “trifles” that Jack 
Kerouac, for instance, seldom indulges in, 
and no matter how great your natural gift 
for words and feelings and impressions, you 
should, every moment, be aware of the fact 
that you must hold the reader’s interest. 


A Character Is Born 


I was struggling for a number of things 
during the first three drafts. I was at war 
with all the tempting autobiographical forces, 
and with all that was tending to make the 
book uninteresting. One of my greatest 
struggles was that of separating the main 
character from myself so that he could stand 
alone for me to mock or jeer at or feel sorry 
for or love. I wanted to get as far away from 
him as possible (yet still know him as well as 
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I know myself), so that Vincent Reed was 
no longer just a flimsy disguise for me. I could 
not do this in the first two drafts, but the 
process was going on, even though I didn’t 
know it. I had written his name so often, and 
had let him express himself and move in so 
many different scenes, that he soon began 
to take his own dimensions. I came to regard 
him as an entirely different person. Certainly 
there are still many things which he felt and 
believed and suffered that I have known my- 
self. A great deal of me is in him, but only 
as something to help substantiate the new 
character that, after having lived with me 
so long, has finally found the nerve to move 
from under my shadow to become an indi- 
vidual in his own right. 

If the characters don’t live, the book dies. 
There’s nothing as disturbing and unsightly 
as a flat or contrived character. I don’t claim 
to be able to say: “This is the way you make 
a good character.” But I do know that you 
must have a blind, complete, undying faith 
in that character. Whether you admire or 
despise him, you must have faith in the fact 
that he is real and living, be he your hero or 
simply a walk-on. This faith, or belief, is the 
key to making a vivid character, I think. 
And you should believe in the existence of 
everyone in your book. 


Beware of First Novel Traps! 


Then there is the work itself and the style 
itself. No writer should ever fret and fuss over 
sentences-in-the-making and grammatical 
does-and-don’ts. Write all that you feel when 
you are in a good mood to write it. Strict 
scholarly control may stilt you if you try it in 
the beginning. Get it all down once, then pol- 
ish it coldly and carefully. There are a num- 
ber of traps to fall into. Discipline is very nec- 
essary, but too much of it will ruin you. Some 
lyric passages, metaphors and similes, are ex- 
cellent and make your writing vivid and fresh 
but too much of that drags it down, overstuffs 
it, and makes it obvious and self-conscious. 
A part of discipline is the task of just plain 
sitting down and writing what you want to 
write, and doing it as many times as your 
mind requires: sitting with your back aching 
in an uncomfortable chair and pounding the 
typewriter, or suffering writer’s cramp if 
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you use a pen. I learned from working on the 
first two drafts that you must never let up 
and never lose faith in yourself and your writ. 
ing. By experiencing the first two drafts, | 
simply got used to writing and became fa- 
miliar with the form. What I learned from 
my earlier work was invaluable for making 
the third draft a real book, instead of a prac- 
tice exercise, experimental manual or diary, 


Catch Yourself A Rhythm! 


I may be in the minority, but I think you 
should enjoy writing. I can’t understand 
writers who feel that the actual creation is 
painful. When you’re going well and when 
you’ve caught yourself a rhythm and when 
everything moves from your mind to the 
paper just as you wish it, then you should 
be having a damn good time. I always do. 
I love writing, and when I’m in a bad writ- 
ing mood, I usually just don’t write. If I did, 
it would be forced and uninspired, and | 
would always know that had I been in a 
good mood, I would have produced some- 
thing infinitely better. It’s true that writing 
can be painful, mentally and physically. | 
have just completed two weeks of working 
steadily, ten hours a day, on my second book, 
and there were times I thought I would shoot 
right through the ceiling from the stress and 
tension. But the satisfaction destroys the 
pain. Writing lifts me like a narcotic. When 
I’ve finished a scene I think is good I may be 
tired, but I’m also burning with pride and 
happiness, and I want to go out and run 
around the block, or jump in a car and just 
drive off someplace in the night. Most of all 
I want to show what I have written to some- 
one. I want them to read it. 

I think you should be proud and excited 
with what you are doing, but not to the point 
of being blind to your faults. This spark of be- 
lief in yourself, of sincere enjoyment (even 
the supposedly sophomoric surgings of power 
and greatness and immortality ) —this still 1s 
one of the most absolutely important things in 
writing to me: vitality, excitement, an all- 
consuming faith in your story and your people, 
tempered by a tact and objectivity and 4 
knack of knowing how to make the reader 
go on reading what you write. Now if you'll 
excuse me, I must get back to my writing. 
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Sharkey vs. New York 


By Jack Sharkey 


Hundereds of WD readers wrote in and questioned Jack Sharkey’s beginner’s 
blues statements (“The Writer in New York”, July WD) : “How can he live on 
$25 a week? Why must he live in New Y ork to write and sell?” Here’s the story: 


I first came to New York in 1957, with $10. 

I'd thoughtfully—and rather pessimistically 
—gotten a round-trip ticket on the Grey- 
hound. In a week, I was back in Chicago try- 
ing to get a normal job again. 

Next time, I assured myself, no round-trip 
ticket; it’s too easy to chicken out. So, for a 
year I saved my money (losing $850 of my 
hoard as the co-signer on my brother’s car 
when he was drafted), but finally got back 
here in February, 1958, with $200, my type- 
writer, and a lot of blank paper. This time 
I'd come by plane: one-way. 

Fortunately, when I arrived here I had an 
agent. The year before, my brother Tom 
(his life and mine seem meshed like jungle 
lianas, I’m afraid) had come to NYC when 
Simon and Schuster had been favorably im- 
pressed (though not enough to buy) with 
a book he’d submitted to them, and had 
given him into the hands of an agent, whom 
I contacted at once. 

A literary agent’s job sometimes is to coax 
the writer to re-write that which the writer 
considers absolutely impeccable and perfectly 
splendid: His Story. (A job comparable to 
provoking blind rage in a goldfish. ) 

After a 10-month period of painful pro- 
duction and revision, November of ’58 found 
my score almost two dozen unsold Mss. 


Here’s How On $25 A Week! 


I had $5 in the bank, just enough to keep 
the account open, and an empty stomach 


and broken typewriter. This last, to a writer, 
is as a snapped tow-rope to a water-skier. 
My budget of $25 per week, which had been 
barely maintained by back payments on that 
$850 debt sent Air Mail by my brother, was 
impossible to reduce without starving or 
living in a tree. But my brother had finished 
paying me back; my $8 share of rent (I shared 
a 4th-floor hovel with an actor, also starv- 
ing) was due, and, worst of all, I was out of 
cigarettes, which is the ropeless water-skier 
again, only this time in shark-filled waters. 
I grew uneasy. 

I had just appeared on CBS-TV, on “The 
Writer in New York”, wherein they'd inter- 
viewed a successful writer, a publisher, an 
editor, a book reviewer, and a struggling no- 
body. (Guess who I was.) My agent had 
nominated me for this show in order to get 
me the $50 honorarium each interviewee 
got, that I might survive another two weeks. 
The gimmick: I’d been paid in August, when 
the show had been taped, and the money was 
already gone, leaving me the dubious pleas- 
ure of seeing myself on TV in November— 
a pale shadow of my Chicago self ( dropped 
from 230 pounds to 180 between Feb. and 
November, 1958)—and trying to hear my 
image speak over the muted rumblings of an 
empty stomach. 

“Where,” I asked myself, “do I go from 
here?” 

And that’s when the hall phone rang and 
my agent informed me that he’d sold a sci- 
ence-fiction story of mine, “The Arm of En- 
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mord’’, to Cele Goldsmith of Fantastic. I 
was solvent again. I could pay the rent, buy 
cigarettes, buy food, and best of all I could say 
“I am a writer” without its being only my 
opinion. 

I had to borrow subway fare from my room- 
mate to get to my agent’s office to get my 
check. I forgot how I got back. I think I 
flapped my arms and flew. 

Encouragingly enough, Cele liked my next 
two stories, and bought them the same week. 
To date, over a dozen stories have sold to 
AMAZING, FANTASTIC, THE MAGAZINE OF 
FANTASY AND SCIENCE Fiction, Ir, DupE 
and Gent. And I guess those 50 pounds are 
lost forever, which is okay by me. There’s 
that much less to be fed. 


The Real Thrill—Tenfold ! 


The best part, however, was yet to come. 
After all, a writer doesn’t write just for 
money. There are many jobs more lucrative 

(mame any job and you'll be right), but 
there’s one thing it offers that makes the dif- 
ference: Your name in print. Along came 
March of °59 and I began to appear in 
FANTASTIC, that issue carrying two stories, a 
tragic and comic one. The Editor, inserting a 
note that introduced me as the discovery of 
the age, asked the readers’ comments on 
which style they preferred. The letters poured 
in. I had made a hit both ways. 

But the biggest thrill in that March Issue 
was totalling up the appearance of my name: 
3 times in the editor’s note, 2 on the contents 
page, 1 before each story, 1 in the “Coming 
Next Month” section (I haven’t ceased ap- 
pearing in Fantastic since then), and 1— 
this made me fall to the floor and kick my 
heels in a kind of frenzied ecstacy—on the 
page where they introduced the “greatest 
names in fantasy and science fiction” that 
would appear in Fantastic. And there I 
was, smack between Isaac Asimov and Ray 
Bradbury. I was also mentioned in the ‘Issues 
to Come” listing, bringing the total up to 
ten. And they spelled my name right, too. 

Naturally, I am ‘hooked’ with writing now. 
If you think tobacco is addicting, just sell a 
story and see if you can stop. It’s that sight of 
your name in print that does it. A warm feel- 
ing of “This is my child, my creation, 
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branded for eternity with the name of its 
creator, etc.” comes over you, and you have 
become a literary hophead. 

Well, I can’t break the habit, that’s for sure. 
Win or lose, this is my profession and I seem 
to be stuck with it. 


Why New York ? 


Where to write? New York. It’s the only 
possible place. Not that you can’t perform 
the manual part of writing in some other 
locale, but you’re not considering the social 
angle. In any other town I’ve inhabited, if 
someone asks what you do, and you say “] 
write stories,” they chuckle good-naturedly 
and say, “I mean, for a living!” Not that 
they’re far wrong, but it’s no fun to have 
people rub it in. But in NYC, you’re ac- 
cepted. New York is the home of the Arts, so 
no one bats an eye. So, fat or famished, you 
are received without urgings that you get 
something steady “on the side”. If you 
wanted something steady, you would have 
been home selling shoes. instead of spending 
winter nights curled up with a thesaurus. 

My present roommates (a TV producer and 
another actor) are kind of hard put to ex- 
plain me to their friends. All I seem to dois 
sit and type ali day, now and then answering 
the phone, grunting, and then marking down 
a sum on a sheet of paper. Then I hang up, 
turn to my roommates, and say, referring to 
my latest story sale, “‘ ‘Bye, Bye, Blackbird 
just paid seventy-five dollars.” Somehow, 
my roommates’ friends have gathered that 
I am playing the horses for a living. I havent 
the heart to disillusion them. 


Payoff ! 


The best news of all—I sold my first novel, 
Murder, Maestro, Please, to Abelard-Schu- 
man just a few weeks ago, with the luck 
side-effect of having my publisher (and you 
have no idea how good it feels to be able te 
say “my publisher) like my private eye wel 
enough to want a series about the same cha!- 
acter. So all I have to do is think up som! 
more plots. 

Incidentally, sale of this article to WD 
marks my 21st sale since I came to New York. 
I feel I have come of age at last. 
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Literary IQ Test 


Below are the names of 33 writers and 33 titles of novels, short stories, plays, poems 
and collections of essays on writing which they have written. Chosen at random, each is 
a classic in its form; together they form a small portion of those great books so compul- 
sory to the literary background of any serious writer. Can you match them? (Answers 


and rating score on page 80.) 








ly F 1. Moby Dick ( ) Thomas Wolfe 
7 9. A Child’s Christmas in Wales ( ) Henry James 
l 3. The Glass Menagerie ( ) George Bernard Shaw 
i 4. The Cave ( ) Jesse Stuart 
: | 5. Look Homeward Angel ( ) Walt Whitman 
at 6. Monday or Tuesday ( ) Kahlil Gibran 
” 7. Great Expectations ( ) E. M. Forster 
a 8. Leaves of Grass ( ) Albert Camus 
Ou 9. JB ( ) Dylan Thomas 
7 10. The Wheel of Earth ( ) Andrew Lytle 
. 11. Old Man and the Sea ( ) Charles Dickens 
ng f 12. At the Bay ( ) Sherwood Anderson 
- 13. Winesburg, Ohio ( ) Giovanni Boccaccio 
X- 14. Lord Jim ( ) Archibald Macleish 
sf 15. The Prophet ( ) Tennessee Williams 
- 16. 6 Characters in Search of An Author ( ) Helga Sandburg 
ip, f 17. Aspects of the Novel ( ) Marcel Proust 
: 18. The Violated ( ) Robert Penn Warren 
3 19. 1984 ( ) Katherine Mansfield 
a 20. Plowshare in Heaven ( ) Ernest Hemingway 
21. Candida. ( ) Eugene O’Neill 
22. The Plague ( ) Josephine Johnson 
23. The Velvet Horn ( ) Somerset Maugham 
| | 24 Portrait of The Artist As A Young Man ( ) Herman Melville 
; : 25. The Decameron ( ) Aldous Huxley 
ky f 26. Lady Chatterly’s Lover ( ) Vance Bourjaily 
- 27. The Hairy Ape ( ) Joseph Conrad 
re 28. The Ambassadors (_ ) William Faulkner 
” 29. Now in November ( ) Luigi Pirandello 
™ — 30. Of Human Bondage ( ) T.S. Eliot 
D 31. The Cocktail Party ( ) Virginia Woolf 
rk 32. Remembrance of Things Past ( ) James Joyce 
. Light in August ( ) D. H. Lawrence 











Will you pay to have it published? 


Do you critically analyze a subsidy 
contract? Before you sign the dotted 
line, study the very sober questions 
asked in this article and check them 
against the clauses in the contract 
you receive. 
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By Aron M. Mathieu 


This year, a thousand books were issued b 
subsidy publishers, at the author’s expense 
To secure authors as clients, these publishers 
advertised in some 60 newspapers and na- 
tional magazines. Some of the authors wrote 
us and said they did not receive what the; 
hoped for. The purpose of this article is to 
get to the bottom of such complaints, so that 
authors may readily stand their own ground 
by virtue of greater knowledge. 


A Writer’s Route to Subsidy 


After an author puts several years work int 
a novel, and for a beginner, this is the wa\ 
it happens, he will consult a copy of Thi 
Writer’s Market, and ship his book off to 
publisher. Perhaps the publisher holds it 
three months, and then returns it. The avu- 
thor tries another publisher and the same 
thing happens. At this rate, he figures, he 
will be an old man and still be trying to sell 
his book. 

Were he a pro, he would start a new novel 
Monday morning and ship the old one off 
Monday afternoon. But the beginner feels his 
first book within him, his life story, and hi 
id demands that it be read. So he stops writ 
ing and concentrates on thinking why ht 
can’t sell this book. He tries an agent. The 
agent observes he has no credits from pre 
viously published work, and that the nove: 
has been shopped. Page one is torn, page !8 
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is muddled, and the next two are creased. 
The agent offers to market it for a $15 fee. 
A year later the author gets the Mss back. 
No sale. He asks for a list of publishers who 
saw the book. The agent may or may not 
supply this. He says: “I am not a teacher 
but a salesman and this time I missed.” 

The author now sends the book to a critic. 
He asks “what’s wrong?” The critic says 
plenty is wrong and that for $100 he will 
spend four days on the book and explain. 
The author says he has already spent $15 
and will the critic take $85? They strike a 
deal and two months later the author gets 
his novel back with perhaps 40 typed pages 
of criticism—each one requesting changes, 
some of a major nature. The author feels the 
critic failed to understand what he was try- 
ing to say and sits on his book and fumes. 
One day, a friend calls on him and the 
author shows the book. The friend is im- 
pressed. Three hundred pages of typed man- 
uscript, Plus a table of contents page! Forty 
chapters. The friend, an electrician, is all 
shook up over his friend’s energy and learn- 
ing. He says so. He does not mention that 
he has never spent $3.50 in his entire life for 
a novel, nor that, aside from his newspapers, 
he never reads. He exudes genuine astonish- 
ment of knowing someone who lives next 
door who wrote a book. 

The next day the author sees a small ad 
in his daily newspaper saying: “New York 
Publisher Seeks Authors.” He sends his book 
to this particular publisher and from then on 
he is in no position to look a fact in the eye 
critically. Finally, someone wants to publish 
his book! And won’t some people be surprised! 
If you understand this author, you can bring 
more heart to his reading of a subsidy pub- 
lisher’s letter of acceptance, and, subse- 
quently, of the subsidy publisher’s dismay 
that the author signed a contract that he 
read without comprehension. 





7 Reasons For Subsidy Publication 


There are a dozen reasons for paying to have 
a book published, provided the author can 
afford to invest all the money involved, get 
back 25c on the dollar, or less, and still not 
have to change his way of life. Some of 
these reasons are: 


rh 


. A widow, of more than modest means, is be- 
queathed, among other things, her late hus- 
band’s unpublished novel. The book meant all 
the world to her husband. Seeing it in print, 
and giving a copy to his friends and relatives, 
will in her eyes, be a living monument. 

. An author has worked long and hard on a book 
and can’t get anyone to take it seriously enough 
to publish it. The book contains all the philos- 
ophy of life and intellectuality this person pos- 
sesses and he dearly wants to share it. 


3. An author wants to surprise his friends at 


Christmas-time with a gift of his own book of 
verses. Is there a more intimate, personal gift? 


4. A teacher needs his name on a hardback book 


to get academic recognition in his special field. 


5. A businessman who makes widgets all day, 


thinks about acorns and oaks all night. He is 
a philosopher by yearning—a businessman by 
trade. He feels the publication of his analogies 
about acorns and oaks, if read by the right 
people, will help the world; and also increase 
the respect his contemporaries in business have 
for him. 


6. An author, in a small town, has been looked 


down on, and in general pushed around by local 
people who are nobody, but think they are 
somebody. Everything in this author’s very be- 
ing demands that he give them their come- 
uppance—which the publication of his book, in 
this particular town, may very well be, 

7. An author knows a special field—mosses, leather 
findings, electronics, etc.—and has business 
competence in selling. He “thas a book in him,” 
and, in his chosen field, he can sell copies 
through outlets of his singular knowledge. 





There is one excellent reason for not paying 


to have your book published—to make money 
out of it. Statistically speaking, most books 


issued by subsidy publishers do not return 


a fourth of the author’s investment. 


Why Is A Subsidy Publisher Different? 


What is the difference between a subsidy 


publisher and a trade publisher? 


The latter publishes your book and pays you 
a royalty of around 45c for each book sold 
priced at $4.00. Having invested your time, 
in writing the book, you invest nothing more. 


The trade publisher assumes all financial risk, 


and, with a sale of 7000 copies, he “makes 
out.” Should the book sell fewer copies, he 
will lose money. Therefore, his critical judg- 
ment works in high gear on every book. Even 
then, he may lose some money on half the 
books he issues. He lives in the hope of a 
few best sellers, plus motion picture and book 
club sales to revive his finances. 
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The subsidy publisher, however, issues your 
book only if you pay him. He plans to make 
a profit, or at least to break even, whether 
or not your book sells 100 copies. Therefore, 
his critical literary judgment doesn’t operate 
as acutely as the trade publisher’s. It is this 
simple fact.that accounts for the wooden, 
dated style of many subsidy published books. 
They offer a bland steady flow of essays that 
God is love, Nature is true, and in the long 
run, the Spirit triumphs. But of Freud, Ellis 
and Russell there is mostly silence. 

Few, if any, of the subsidy books exploit a 
sex angle—at least a sex angle along the lines 
of the Gold Medal paperbacks, or James 
Jones’, From Here to Eternity, or Robert 
Penn Warren’s The Cave, or the historical 
novels that become movies. We have often 
wondered why subsidy-published books are 
so uniformly genteel. 

The crippling punch thrown at subsidy pub- 
lishers comes from the reader—he buys few 
of them. He looks at the title, breaks open 
the book, scans a few lines, and either buys 
or puts the book down. A friend may have 
told him to buy or an advertisement in- 
trigued him. But whatever his reasons, the 
reader neither knows nor cares a whit about 
the name of the publisher. One cannot escape 
the finality of the decision made by the 
reader: he buys relatively few subsidy-pub- 
lished books.* 


Check These Points Before Signing 


To prevent authors from signing contracts 
which contain language which bores them 
to read, and sometimes contains language 
which, whether accidently, or otherwise, per- 
mits him to think it says something which 
it does not, we have prepared a check list 
for authors to submit to a subsidy publisher 
before signing a contract. If most authors 
ask subsidy publishers to answer the ques- 
tions on this check list, then The National 
Association of Subidy Publishers may recom- 





* Several specialized books, issued by subsidy book 
publishers, have been minor book club selections, 
including “Hello Sportsmen’ by Lans Leneve 
(Outdoor Life Book Club) ; “Brighter Tomorrow” 
by Frederica Johnson (Stonecraft Book Club) ; 
“Thou Art Peter,” by Captain L. C. Joers (The 
Concordia Book Club) ; “Steffi” by Eunice Gray 
was a paperback selection of Beacon Books. 
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mend that these questions and their answer 
appear on contracts of their members. 


Get A Straight, Simple Answer 


God’s rarest gift to man is a simple declara. 
tive sentence. A series of hedged answers to 
the following check list means for you to 
beware—because you are about to buy some. 
thing, the terms of which may be ambiguous, 

1. What will be the retail price of my book? 
The answer to this should be a simple figure 
like $5.00. On receiving it, you, the author, 
have to estimate in your own mind whether 
your book is worth $5.00, if that is the price 
Visit your book store and examine books in 
the same field as your book and in this price 
bracket. Check the number of pages they 
contain, the size, the weight, the “feel.” How 
will your book compare, price-wise, with the 
market? Will the contents of your book stand 
up to a five-dollar bill? This is something 
you have to answer—but at least in thinking 
about it clearly beforehand, you are better 


off than in never giving it a thought until 
suddenly you realize the book is priced out 
of the market. 
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9, What will the book look like? 

Ask the publisher for a dummy. He should 
supply it free. This will let you hold in your 
hands, in your home, and at your leisure, a 
sample of what your book will be physically 

size, weight, paper). A dummy appears 
slightly thicker than the printed sample be- 
cause it has more air between the pages, since 
it was not machine folded and bound. Your 
dummy will not be 100% like the finished 
product, but within a small and reasonable 
limitation, your book should be what the 
dummy is. A dummy shows you, in advance, 
what the eventual reader will see. 

3. Will there be a dust jacket,* and if so, in 
how many colors? 

A simple question. Likewise, the answer 
should be simple: “Yes, two colors.” What 
if the answer is “No,” or “Yes, one color”? 
In either event, you know the answer before 
you have ordered. By looking around a book 
store, you can see for yourself how many 
books, in the same general field as your book, 
have dust jackets comparable to yours. A 
dust jacket is one of a hundred different costs 
in producing a book. By paying for this cost, 
your book “looks more like a bookstore 
book”; by omitting it you save money and 
slightly cheapen the product. 

4.How many copies of my book will be 
printed by publication date? 

Again, a simple numeral is the answer. 

5. How many copies are being printed, 

folded, bound and delivered on publication 
date? 
Again, the answer is a simple numeral, but a 
different one than above. In the trade, a 
book is usually printed in flat sheets and 
some copies are bound on publication date 
while the remainder are held in flat sheets 
until there is sufficient call to justify binding 
them. You want to know how many copies 
are being bound for publication day. The 
balance will be held in flat sheets. 

6. Who owns the flat sheets? 

The author rarely asks this question in ad- 
vance, and although the contract may clearly 
specify that the publisher owns all unsold 
flat sheets, the author will say: “I didn’t see 
it.” Therefore, a direct question and a direct 
answer is your best bet. 





*The colorful paper cover that wraps around 
the cloth binding. 


7. Who owns the bound copies that are not 
sold? 

The answer is either “you” or “the publisher.” 

8. How many bound copies will be received 
paid or f.o.b. postage as part of your con- 
tract, with no additional payment? 

The answer is a simple numeral, plus “freight 
paid” or “‘f.o.b.” 

9. Is there a storage fee for holding unsold 
books or flat sheets beyond a given time? 
No one gives free storage space indefinitely. 
A publisher pays for it and has to pass this 
cost on. You may be angry when you find 
out that somebody is charging you storage. 
Was it in the contract? Yes. Why didn’t you 
see it? I was thinking of something else. 

10. How many direct mail pieces exclu- 

sively advertising your book will the subsidy 
publisher place into the U.S. mails to sell 
your book? When will they be mailed? 
The answer may be 500, 1000 or 5000 or 
none, but all the answer need contain is a 
figure and a date. Then you know before- 
hand, which is the point of this check list. 

What if a contract says: “We will consider 
various means of promotion—including 
newspaper and magazine advertising, TV 
and radio advertising, direct mail, and invite 
suggestions from the author. The publisher 
will decide what forms to use and what 
expenditures to make.” 

The above promise is an offer to consider 
promotion—not to perform it. Thus, ques- 
tion 10 cuts through such grease. 

11. What are some other books this pub- 
lisher has issued ? 

Ask the publisher if he will send you three 
typical books for $5.00. It’s worth your $5.00, 
since you are considering spending several 
hundred times that. Would books such as 
these satisfy you? Only you can answer that. 

Show them to a friend. Do they look like 
“book store books”? Settle this in your own 
mind before you go ahead. Many books 
issued by subsidy publishers are beautifully 
designed. Some are indifferent. 

It costs $5.00 to $8.00 to set and lock-up a 
single page of a book. If your book has 200 
pages, then the publisher needs to pay out 
over $1,000 to his printer merely to set the 
type. Paper, binding, press work add from 
$500 to several thousand dollars more, de- 
pending on the number of copies printed. 
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There are as many different kinds of quality 
in book manufacture as there are in hats, 
shoes or dresses. If you want the cheapest 
possible price then you need to accept less 
quality. We have been in the printing and 
publishing business in our city for 91 years, 
and operate one of the oldest and largest 
union printing plants in the Middle West. 
We could not produce 2000 copies of a 300- 
page book, binding 500 and leaving 1500 in 
sheets, with a four-color dust cover, for $1.25 
a book. To this would have to be added all 
promotion costs of advertising, publicity and 
selling. In other words, you get the quality of 
printing that you pay for, and the promotion 
and advertising you pay for. The subsidy 
publisher normally does not pay part of these 
costs, as an added financial risk of his own, 
in order to sell more books and thus take in 
more money through mail order or book 
store sales. If you desire a high quality book, 
plus advertising, plus promotion, you pay 
for it and hire a professional to perform this 
task. This is what subsidy publishing means. 











Nothing is thrown in “for free” unless it js 
in some way included in the price. You have 
a right to know in full what you are buying 

12. How many lines of paid advertising, 

exclusively devoted to my book, will appear 
in large city newspapers; also in national 
magazines ? 
The answer is two simple numerals; one fo: 
newspapers and one for magazines. A “line” 
equals one-fourteenth of an inch. When 
a publisher speaks of “‘a 14-line ad” he means 
an ad that is one column wide and one inch 
deep. Since the subsidy publisher is, for all 
intents and purposes, a professional publicity 
man, salesman, promoter and printer whom 
you have hired to serve you, it follows that if 
you want advertising to appear, the cost of it 
needs be reflected in the price you agree 
to pay. 

13. Ask for the names of nearby book stores 
who sell books issued by this subsidy 
publisher. 

Let’s admit the other fellow is a statistic, not 
you. And let us also recognize that the chie! 
enemy of the subsidy publisher and the write 
who patronizes him is the wooden quality of 
most books offered to subsidy publishers. Are 
such books hard to sell? To appreciate how 
hard this really is, ask your publisher for the 
names of nearby book stores who currently 
handle some of his titles at retail; you will 
learn (1) whether locally or within a few 
hours’ drive of your home such stores exist: 
(2) by interviewing the book store owner 
you will learn what he thinks of the trade list 
of your subsidy publisher. Out of 1000 
authors whose titles are issued by subsidy 
publishers, less than 10 of the authors ever go 
to a book store and ask: “Do you sell any 
titles issued by this publisher?” But, a year 
after the author has had a book issued by a 
subsidy publisher, and enjoyed a_ national 
sale of 50 books, he will then enter six book 
stores to ask what he should have asked a 
year ago. Our point is: ask beforehand. 
Don’t blame the book store owner if he 
doesn’t buy from the subsidy publisher. Book 
stores hold any publisher in high regard w ho 
can produce books that sell, month afte! 
month and year after year. Subsidy published 
books do not do this. Whose fault is this? 
Who writes the books? 

14. How many salesmen does the subsidy 























“Things are so unsteady.” 


publisher have in his employ who work ex- 
clusively for him and who sell only his books, 
and who will now peddle your book along 
with the rest of the line? 

If the answer is none, this means the subsidy 
publisher has not been able to come up with 
enough best-selling titles to hire such a man. 

15. How many commission salesmen does 
the subsidy publisher have on the road sell- 
ing his books and that of other publishers? 
The answer is a simple numeral. Many trade 
publishers use commission salesmen who 
work for several publishers. 

16. How many subsidized titles has the 
publisher issued in the past year? 

The answer is a simple number. 

17. Of those titles which were issued under 
subsidy (some subsidy publishers also issue a 
royalty line) how many sold over 500 copies? 
Again the answer is a simple number. 

18.On what date is my book promised for 
delivery? 

The answer is a date; any other answer is 
equivocal, 


19. What penalty will the publisher pay in 
the event the book is delivered 45 working 
days after this date; provided no adverse 
Act of God is involved (strikes, flood); and 
you, the author, have lived up to your 
agreement? 

A penalty of 1% refund on the total price 
for each late weekday of delivery after 45 
working days is reasonable. 


20. How many copies of my book, as in- 
cluded in my contract, will be sent for review 
to critics, and may I have the list of the 
critics? 

The answer is simply a numeral, plus a yes 
or no. 

21. How many copies of my book, as in- 
cluded in my contract, will be sent to librar- 
ies, book chains, large book stores and book 
wholesalers as a sample to induce quantity 
orders? 

The answer is in each case, simply a numeral. 


22. Does any part of my contract, or any 

answers to this check list, include the words 
“up to”? 
The answer is yes or no. If your publishers 
offer to send “up to 50 copies for review” 
and the publisher sends five copies for re- 
view, he has performed his contract. The 
purpose of this question is to single out any 
place where the words “up to ” may appear 
so you may reconsider them. 


Two Questions For You, Alone 


23. Should I borrow money to publish my 
own book? 
We feel the answer is “no.” However, no- 
body can tell the other person what to do. 
Except for Purdy’s “63, Dream Palace” 
where the money advanced to the author 
may have been more of a gift than a loan, we 
know of no other instance where borrowing 
was justified. 


24. Have I hired a lawyer to look over my 
contract? 
If you are consulted by friends, as a contract 
expert, when they sign contracts of $1,000 
or more, then you have some reason to feel 
you can judge your own contract. A lawyer 
will charge from $15 to $75 to advise you on 
your contract. This is a necessary part of 
(Continued on page 80) 
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What does the drama 
on this woman’s face 
mean to you? 

Can you be this woman 
and confess her story? 


Photograph by Kazik Pazovski 


Why I’m Confessin’ 


By Dee Ferguson 


Ive hated an afflicted brother until he gave his life to save my 
son’s. I’ve been a grandmother who couldn’t accept her grand- 
son’s birth defect. I’ve seen my husband wantonly castrated. I’ve 
watched my premature babies take nourishment from other 
women’s breasts. I’ve had a father-fixation which prevented me 
from being a real wife. I’ve sneaked my tubercular husband 
from a hospital because I couldn’t endure the pressures of living 
alone. I’ve unknowingly married a man who raped me before 
marriage. I’ve squandered another’s money. I’ve been faithful 
and faithless. I’ve loved, sorrowed and hated. I’ve searched for 
God and found Him. 

And more, I’m a professional confession writer. But before we 
get into that, let me tell you a little about myself and where I live. 

My town is a little village miles from nowhere. You have to 
travel over 100 miles to visit a good book store or library. There’s 
not even a movie in town. For that bit of entertainment, you 
must make a 25 mile jaunt. A dress or pair of shoes—50. All you 
can buy in my town is gas and groceries and the school and 
church are the centers of our limited social activities. The few 
young women my age live on scattered, isolated ranches. A 
thing like a coffee klatch is unheard of. Who the heck wants to 
drive 30 miles over wretched roads just to drink a cup of coffee? 
Add to this, several small children and a husband whose pro- 
fession keeps him away from home most of the time. 


I'd Fool Life! 


And now we’re getting close to why I started writing confessions. 
I wrote them for the same reasons millions of readers read them. 
To escape. To be entertained. To live more excitingly. Nothing 
very profound ever happened to me—but I’d fool life. Through 
my stories, my soul could fling off the shackles of mediocrity! 
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At first I didn’t know what I was doing. 1 
knew nothing of plot, of theme, but I was 
sincere and I guess that came thru in my 
stories. After I'd placed a few stories on my 
own, I got a fine confession agent. She gave 
me the directive and encouragement which 
enabled me tosell with encouraging regularity. 

Now I had an outlet, a great purging outlet. 
I gave vent to my frustrations and my angers. 
I cried. I sorrowed. I loved and was loved in 
return, I took people I knew, saw everyday, 
and told their stories. And then a very star- 
tling and strange thing happened to me: I be- 
came intimately and personally tuned into 
other’s hearts. 

What a responsibility that turned out to be, 
what a trust! Now I could look, in an entirely 
different light, at a woman in my town who’s 
had two illigitimate children. After I wrote 
her story, she was no longer a rather immoral 
stupid creature, but a woman who’d made 
some foolish and terribly costly mistakes in 
her lifetime. I made her story end with hope 
for a better future, but in real life this poor 
woman’s life seemed lost, hopeless. 

But later, to my amazement and joy, I saw 
that very woman join the church and en- 
deavor to make for herself and her children 
a new life. That woman, of course, isn’t 
aware of it, but I’ve sinned and suffered and 
repented with her. Now I’m reaping the new 
hope in her life. Many times this same type of 
thing has happened to me. It’s eerie. 


Am IA Witch? 


I have a good friend, a very successful con- 
fession writer, who, in a story, predicted the 
miscarriage of one of her characters (taken 
from real life.) When, in truth, the woman 
later miscarried, my friend lamented she felt 
like a witch. She just knew her character so 
well, how could it have been otherwise? 

So you see, I started writing confessions to 
escape, but I found myself involved in an un- 
expected situation. I’d jumped into some- 
thing way over my head. Confessions are 
often contrived and have at least fictional 
touches, but basically you aren’t writing fic- 
tion—you’re writing real life. What did J, 
just an everyday sort of gal, know about basic 
human hungers, motivations, aberations? 

At this point, my friend wrote to me, “To 
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be really successful in our field, you muy 
study the human body, mind and soul. Yo, 
must study everything you can find on re. 
ligion, medicine, psychology, psychosomatic 
medicine, anthropology, anything that sheds 
light on the human critter.” She also pointed 
out to me that the scope of confessions is not 
only national but universal. It’s timeless. Ir 
endless. It’s the human race itself. 

And even tho I studied and wrote harder 
than before, I began to wake up in the middle 
of the night, my heart pounding; “What am 
I doing—trying to interpret humans?” That 
happened to me after I’d had the occasion 
to see a couple of my stories on the half dozen 
newstands in the nearest town of any size. | 
multiplied those six newstands by the millions 
all over the US—the world, even—and that’s 
when I got the shakes. Look what I’d gon 
and done! 


A Woman Can Change 


But, by that time, there was no turning 
back. Story by story, I’d not only been look. 
ing at others, but at myself also. I’d helped 
my narrators grope for happiness, under- 
standing, wisdom, and they, in turn, helped 
me see myself, my faults and virtues. Funny 
thing, half of what I’d thought swell about 
myself, turned out to be my worst traits! 
And so, if you’re not willing to look clinically 
at yourself, don’t start writing confessions 
You'll find yourself snared in your own trap 


It didn’t take many months of work in m 
chosen field to realize my life, indeed no life 
on this earth, is humdrum, colorless or with- 
out merit. For years I’d been a part of this 
vast land and these sun-weathered people— 
but the gift of both had fallen on an unre- 
sponsive heart. But, as in my stories, a woman 
can change. So I did. 

Now when someone speaks to me, I try ‘0 
listen not with two ears, but also with an 
open heart and mind. Consequently, I hear 
delightful throbbing undertones I’d_ onct 
failed to catch. My life has now taken on 
new dimensions I never dreamed possible 

Many wonderful people—my huband, m) 
writer friends, my agent, the editors—have 
helped these blessings come to me. I like t 
think that I, in turn, have helped many 4 
stranger I’]l never meet. 
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By Ralph Williams 


“<7 ° ° 99 : ° 
t was a terrific story idea,” a writer said 
one night when several of us were talking 
writing, “but I never wrote it. I didn’t 
know how to go about the library research.” 
Said by a beginning writer? Not on your life. 
This was said by a man who has made his 
living for a decade by selling fiction—a man 
to whom an unsold idea is a sort of minor 
tragedy in dollars and cents. And his state- 
ment brought from many of the others the 
reluctant admission that they didn’t really 
know how to go about doing research either. 
Perhaps you too have had a terrific idea for 
a long time—an idea that has never come to 
fruition because it depended on research. 
You’ve always wanted to do research, you 
know what you want is in the library, but—? 
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Where Do I Begin ? 


But how do you find it? Isn’t research a dif- 
ficult and complex process? And where does 
one begin anyhow? 

My last research project proved something 
I’d suspected for a long time: Research isn’t 
a mystical and complicated process, it’s a 
simple one; research is hard work, but I think 
it’s fun. 

The project was a big one. A TV producer 
had asked me to do the research and some of 
the writing for a, documentary series. The 
series was to deal with sudden social changes 
that erupted in violence in various countries 
of the world, some of them relatively small 
and unknown. I was to get accurate informa- 
tion as soon as possible. 

The size of the project taught me something 
else, too: Size is no problem. You follow 
much the same pattern when you do research 
on a big subject as you do when you research 
a smaller subject. You just do more of it when 
you research the bigger project. 


Which Library Is Best ? 


You begin of course by going to the library 
—but what library? The biggest library in 
your area! 

Most of us, whether we like it or not, live in- 
the lap—or at least on the knees—of a big 
city. If it is a typical city, there are many 
libraries. There is your local library (good for 
browsing and checking out good reading), 
there are special libraries and museum li- 
braries (with material available only to rec- 
ognized specialists) , there is a big city library, 
a college library or so, and if you’re lucky, a 
university library. Begin, if you can, with the 
big city library, the college or university li- 
braries. “But I don’t belong to a university,” 
you say, “they won’t let me use their facil- 
ities.” It may be true that you aren’t a reg- 
istered student, but you can generally use all 
reference materials for free; and for a small 
yearly fee (usually under ten dollars), you 
can get complete library privileges in nearly 
any university. 


Reference Books Come First 


So here you are standing in front of a big 
library and you still have the same question, 
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“Where do I begin?” The answer: “Go to 
the part of the library that holds those books 
which contain general information, the ‘Ref. 
erence Books.’ And begin with The Encyclo. 
paedia Brittanica, the best place to begin your 
research on anything.” 

Of course, this fine reference book is only a 
beginning, for it is just one of vast number 
of reference books of all types. There are too 
many to list here separately, but they fall 
into certain categories: dictionaries (like the 
Webster's New International Dictionary); 
encyclopedias (The New International En. 
cyclopedia) ; yearbooks (The United Nations 
Statistical Yearbook) ; biographical diction- 
aries (The Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy); and many important United States 
Government publications like the Business 
Information Service, World Trade Series. 
Don’t overlook these government publica- 
tions, nor the many other helpful reference 
books put out by the United Nations. 

If you want a complete list of all reference 
books, look into the research librarian’s bible, 
Constance Winchell’s Guide to Reference 
Books. While you’ re in this part of the library, 
you might also look at Basic Reference 
Sources, by Louis Shores, and Margaret 
Hutchin’s Introduction to Reference Work. 

Why is it best to start with an encyclopedia’ 
Because from it you will not only discover 
basic facts about your subject, but at the end 
of the article you will find a ‘Bibliography 
This contains source material selected by 
experts. It makes a good beginning. Before! 
leave the library and go home I always check 
out part of the recommended material 9 
that I can read it at my leisure. 


Build Your Own Bibliography 


But before I leave the bibliography in the 
encyclopedia and go on to other reference 
books, I start building up a bibliography of 
my own. Your bibliography is simply a lis 
of sources which contain material that sounds 
like it might be useful. Large libraries con 
tain whole shelves of bibliographies. The’ 
may be in magazine or book form, and are 
nothing more than printed lists of sources 0 
a particular subject that someone else ha 
gathered. Though theoretically it’s possible 
to discover one that lists several hundred 
sources on your special subject, I always sav¢ 

















them for last—I’ll tell you why when we get 
to them. 

I once wanted a bibliography which listed 
critical articles written on the subject of 
science fiction, and because none existed I 
had to make up my own. If this should hap- 
pen to you, so much the better—the fact that 
you have to make up your own list of sources 
proves that there is need for it. Mine was 
published almost immediately. Chances are 
that if your bibliography has to be made from 
scratch and is carefully compiled you can get 















































yours published too—in addition to publish- 
ing your novel or article. 

Some people prefer to build up their entire 
bibliography before reading or taking notes 
on a single source, though I like to list sources 
for a while, then read for a while. It’s up to 
you. I have found that in the long run it pays 
me to build up my bibliography by listing 
each source on a separate 3x5 card, and to 
carefully note three things about it: the 
author, the title and the facts of publication 
(that is, note date and page, if it’s an article 
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in a periodical ; note place of publication and 
name of publisher if it’s a book). Example: 
Finch, H. “Goodbye Earth and All That,” 
Senior Scholastic, LXVI, (Feb. 1955), p. 37. 

I write down the titles of the suggested 
sources before leaving the encyclopedia. This 
saves me a trip back. I try to get it right the 
first time, and try to get it all. Otherwise I 
have to go back over the same old landscape, 
and that’s much like leaving on a trip, getting 
a hundred miles away from your home, and 
then having to come back to pick up the child 
you accidentally left behind. 


... On to the Card Catalog 


From the general reference books, I usually 
go to the card catalog. This lists, on three 
separate cards, each book in the library: one 
each for author, for subject and for title. 

The nice thing about the cards in the card 
catalog is that they are full of all kinds of in- 
formation. They often contain enough facts 
about the contents of a book to give you a 
pretty good idea of what is in it. This is be- 
cause most large libraries buy their cards 
from the Library of Congress, which attempts 
to include as much data on its cards as it can 
within its restricted budget. 

Our national library contains practically 
every book copyrighted in this country. For 
each of its books it makes up a card for its 
own catalog. These cards are then indexed 
in a reference book called The Library of 
Congress Catalog of Printed Cards. 


What If There Isn’t A Book 
On Your Subject? 


You may discover, as I sometimes have, 
that there is no recent book on your subject 
in the card catalog of the library where you 
are doing your research. Don’t give up, you 
have barely scratched the surface—one 
might exist. To make sure that no such books 
have been published recently, you can of 
course go to The Library of Congress Cata- 
log of Printed Cards, or, if you want to see 
if a British publisher has put one out on your 
subject recently, you can go to the reference 
book called British National Bibliography. If 
nothing appears in either of these two places, 
ask your librarian, or go back to the refer- 
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ence book by Constance Winchell, Guide to 


Reference Books. It will tell you where else 
to look. If there is a book printed in English, 
you should find it listed somewhere. If a book 
on your subject exists, and it isn’t a rare and 
expensive book, the library can generally get 
it for you even if it isn’t in their stacks. Most 
libraries have a system of interlibrary loans. 
You simply order what you want, and the 
book will be sent to your library. 


Periodical Check for Articles 


After listing possible sources noted in the 
card catalog, I have found that it’s usually 
best to go to the Peroidical Guides and In- 
dexes. On some subjects periodical material 
is the best material. Periodicals are more up 
to date; for this reason they more adequately 
reflect their times. Because there are literally 
thousands of periodicals, you could not in 
one lifetime go through them all. The per- 
odical indexes make most of this material 
readily available. Each index, or guide, in- 
dexes scores of periodicals that deal with 
certain types of material. It’s best to ask the 
librarian which index would be most help- 
ful in finding out about your particular sub- 
ject. Usually, the one most helpful to writers 
is the Reader’s Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture, which indexes magazines of a general 
nature. Don’t overlook the International 
Index, though; it indexes magazines of the 
humanities and science. Of course, from these 
indexes you list on your bibliography cards 
the sources that sound like they’d be helpful. 
Later on, or perhaps now, if you want to read 
a while, you can take your bibliography cards 
and check out the issues of the periodicals 
you want. I find that it’s a good idea to make 
a little abbreviation (like RGPL-’46), at the 
bottom of each bibliography card so that I 
will know from which index I got the item. 
This keeps me from going back to the same 
periodical index later just to find out when 
I get there that I’ve already covered it. 


Standard Check for News Items 


But I still haven’t mentioned what, in my 
opinion, is the greatest thing that ever hap- 
pened to the writer: The New York Times 
Index. This lists, by subject, every single news 
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story, article and editorial from 1913 to the 
present—giving you a sort of telegraphic his- 
tory of the world since then. Since it gives 
you the dates of stories, you can use The New 
York Times Index to trace concurrent stories 
in all newspapers and news magazines. If you 
want material that goes back before 1913, 
look into The [London] Times Index: This 
goes back, in one form or another, to 1790. 
“After noting on your bibliography cards the 
source references that sound like they would 
be helpful to you in your project, just check 
out the microfilmed copies of The New York 
Times you want, take the microfilm to the 
room provided, and view it through the li- 
brary’s special viewer. 

When you’re through with the periodical 
guides and indexes (and don’t ask me what 
the difference is between a guide and an in- 
dex—I don’t know, and I don’t think anyone 
else does), it would be a good time to check 
the verticle file. 


Nugget +5: The Vertical File 


Great masses of free pamphlets, bulletins, 
mimeographed materials, etc., are sent to 
libraries. What they do with it? They have 
a verticle file (no relation to the round file), 
and they simply file this material, by subject, 
in the Verticle File Service Catalog. In spite 
of the propagandistic nature of much of this 
material, it can be very helpful. 

Which brings us to those special bibliogra- 
phies all made up for you that I mentioned 
previously. Why not begin with these special 
bibliographies? There is a good reason, it is 
simply that they are written for specialists. 
In a sense, this is what you are trying to be- 
come if your research project is a big one. 
But through bitter past experience I have 
found that it’s best to begin with a broad 
general view of my subject and gradually 
narrow it down. Most of these bibliographies 
are done by scholars who specialize and they 
are made up for other specialists. Some of 
them deal with a very narrow aspect of a 
subject field, and some of them list sources 
in a general field, like the International 
Bibliography of Sociology. The best way to 
get at these special bibliographies is to ask 
your librarian which ones would be most 


helpful to you. 





Taking Notes and Wives 


Well, by this time you should have a whole 
fistful of 3x5 cards, each of which lists a 
likely source of information on your research 
project. Check with the librarian to make 
sure you’ve missed nothing, making your 
questions as specific as you can. Then, if you 
haven’t already done so, start in earnest, 
reading your material and taking notes. 


Taking notes is like taking a wife: it’s such 
an individual thing one hesitates to give ad- 
vice on it. The same thing goes for critical 
evaluation of sources. I prefer to take my 
notes on 4x5 cards, and I limit each card to 
one source and one aspect of my subject. But 
many people take their notes in looseleaf 
notebooks and it works out fine for them. 
The main thing is to take your notes care- 
fully: when you quote, quote exactly and use 
quotation marks. Even if you’re not going to 
use direct quotations, you may forget later 
whether you quoted directly or summarized 
in your notes, and nobody wants to have the 
embarrassment of being accused of plagi- 
arism. Be sure to note the name and exact 
page number of your source. Also, I find that 
it’s best to make a check mark on each bibli- 
ography card after I’ve read the source listed. 
I do this even if I think the material worth- 
less, because my memory loves to play tricks 
and send me back again to the same material. 

When it comes to evaluating the reliability 
and accuracy of a source, things really get in- 
teresting. Try to find out what axe, if any, 
your publication is grinding. That way you 
can take its prejudices into consideration as 
you read. And then there is the matter of 
authorities. If a man is an expert on a sub- 
ject he has a reputation to protect, and he 
keeps up with the latest developments. 

Once you’ve done a little of it you'll find, 
as I found, that there is no great secret to 
doing research. You’re likely to develop the 
research habit, too. For research, of one kind 
or another, gives sinews to the writer’s 
imagination. 

Once completed, a research project leaves 
you with far more than a fistful of bib cards 
and another of notes. Best of all, you'll be 
able to say, “It was a terrific idea that took a 
lot of research. I’m glad I wrote the story.” 
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Gone are the relatively recent days when 
nursery rhymes, fairy tales and bedtime 
stories supplied sufficient literary diet for the 
growing child. Today boys and girls are 
better informed, keenly interested in astron- 
omy, space travel, and science in general. 
Aside from these new interests, there is the 
age-old curiosity about the world we live in. 
I recall the innumerable questions I asked 
as a boy of adults, and the inadequate 
answers which were given to me all too 
often. I wanted to know about the world of 
the past and the present, and hoped for a 
few pointers about the future. 


How Did Uncle Ray Begin ? 


At the outset of my twenties, I taught his- 
tory and geography in preparatory school for 
a brief period. The textbooks were dull, with 
long words and involved sentences. One 
pupil asked: “Do they expect me to read with 
the textbook on one knee and a dictionary 
on the other knee?” I felt that in the gaining 
of knowledge there should be a spirit of ad- 
venture, and determined that I would write 
books of science and history in understand- 
able language. 

Before that dream could be realized, it was 
necessary for the goddess of fortune to smile 
several times. The first smile came while I 
was a copyreader on the now defunct “Wis- 
consin News.” I was told one day that a 
Children’s Department would be started, 
and asked the Managing Editor to let me 
handle the work. 

“All we are going to do,” he replied, “‘is to 
publish the Billy Bear bedtime stories, which 
will come as a syndicated feature.” 

I felt crestfallen, but declared: 

“Bedtime stories cover only one small stage 
of childhood. Tiny tots may be interested in 
animals which are supposed to talk, but what 
about the older ones who want to know the 
real facts concerning the world? I would like 
to write a history of the human race, day by 
day, from the Stone Age up to the present.” 

“What reason do you have to think that you 
could do that?” he asked, with a quizzical 
expression. 

I gave him what reasons I could conjure 
from my past. It seems to me, as I look back, 
that my platform was too limited, but four 


weeks later the editor said the good word. 
I could start my series on the following Mon- 
day! That was a red letter day in my life. 
The historical series became popular with 
Milwaukee readers. It attracted the atten- 
tion of a Chicago newspaper syndicate, which 
led to national syndication under the title 


“Uncle Ray’s Corner.’ Today Publisher’s 
Syndicate distributes “Uncle Ray’s Corner” 
to over six-and-a-half-million homes daily. 
Tearshgets from my daily column along with 
a batch of enthusiastic reader mail got me 
an OK from Dodd Mead, to go ahead on 
my first book, The Child’s Story of the 
Human Race. 


Good and Bad Copy For Kids 


According to my conception, nonfiction for 
children should be characterized by accuracy, 
simplicity and variety. There should be light- 
ness of touch and preservation of dignity. 

I feel high respect for a bright-minded ten- 
year-old, and that respect leads me to the 
same feeling I have when I write for an 
adult audience. The use of simple words 
need carry no flavor of “‘writing down.” 

Recently, in the public prints, I found an 

article addressed to children, and I believe 
that something will be gained if I analyze 
a section. Here are the words: 
“During most of the Middle Ages, various guilds 
and business associations had a limited messenger 
service for their members. But it wasn’t until the 
16th century that governments began to maintain 
regular postal services. 

“Their interest in this was to produce revenue, to 
inspect suspicious correspondence, and to provide 
service to the public. In England the government 
maintained a postal system under Henry VIII and 
Queen Elizabeth later prohibited the sending of 
letters abroad by any but authorized messengers. 
Later, this also applied to inland mail, and thus 
there was established a basic principle of a good 
postal system—government monopoly. When the 
government controls all post office business, we 
have greater efficiency and economy.” 

Go through those paragraphs and observe 
the long words and sentences. Do you con- 
sider such construction necessary or desirable 
to convey information? Here’s how I would 
alter the foregoing passage to give it 
simplicity. 

During the Middle ages, “messenger guilds” 
sprang up in Europe. The members carried letters 
from place to place. No stamps were used, but a 
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charge was made for each letter, except when a 
merchant or noble hired a personal messenger 
to carry his mail. 

The government of England took control of the 
postal service in the 16th century. Henry VIII and 
Queen Elizabeth halted the sending of letters 
abroad by private messengers. Without a feeling of 
doing wrong, officers of the government read letters 
which passed back and forth. Their aim was to dis- 
cover any plot or plan of treason which might be 
under way. 

Nations in various parts of the world soon adopted 
government operation of the mail service. There 
came general agreement that this was the best 
method of handling letters. 


The revision has more simplicity, but fails 
to escape completely from a stodgy, encyclo- 
pedic approach. All writing for children, as 
for adults, should have the breath of life. A 
writer must never embroider the truth when 
preparing nonfiction, but he can utilize facts 
in a manner which provides a breezy 
presentation. 


Beware of Encyclopedias ! 


A nonfiction writer should avoid slavish de- 
pendence on encyclopedias in gathering ma- 
terial for an article. Such volumes are 
valuable for cross-reference, but the material 
in them usually is too scanty to provide 
enough facts for an interesting article. When 
one writes about travel, it is best to depend, 
in good part, on personal experience. In the 
course of my travel writing I have made visits 
to most of the large cities of the world. How 
much more flavor I have been able to give to 
my writings after personal visits to Mammoth 
Cave, Yellowstone Park, Grand Canyon, Ni- 
agara Falls, Yosemite, the Big Trees of Cal- 
ifornia, the Rockies, the Alps, Mount 
Vesuvius, Pompeii, the Great Pyramid of 
Gizeh, the Malay States, Mexico’s Pyramid 
of the Sun and other places of high 
enticement! 

In historical writing, textbooks are as in- 
sufficient for reference as encyclopedias. 
Whenever possible, original documents 
should be consulted. I used the Letters of 
Coronado when I prepared articles on the 
pioneer wanderings of the Spaniards in 
southwestern parts of the United States. The 
diary of Antonio Pigafetta, who took part 
in the first circumnavigation, was of enor- 
mous help when I prepared articles on 
Magellan. The Journals of Lewis and Clark 
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provided source material for my account of 
those adventures. 


Open With A Live Meteor! 


Writers of fiction, more in the modern age 
than in the past, realize that a novel should 
start in a manner which captivates the 
reader. It is of the same importance that a 
nonfiction opening should capture interest, 
Laborious introductions are to be avoided. 
If you were writing about meteors, do you 
think it would be effective to start thus: 


“The term ‘meteor’ is restricted today to those 
cosmical bodies which, entering the earth’s atmos- 
phere from without, give the appearance of a star 
in rapid motion, often leaving a bright train be. 
hind. As indicated by the name, meteors in ancient 
times were not considered atmospheric in origin 
and hence not cosmical bodies . . .”’ 


There is meat in that introduction, and for 
a slender portion of the population, it may 
be attractive, but my viewpoint is that 
writers should interest the public in general. 
In one of my books, I introduced the subject 
of meteors in this manner: 


“Late on a June afternoon, a Wisconsin farmer 
was working in the barnyard of his farm when he 
heard a rumbling noise which sounded like thun- 
der. Quickly he stepped into the barn and stood 
there. Hardly an instant after he got inside there 
was a loud report, ‘like the firing of a cannon,’ and 
a stonelike object came through the roof. By good 
fortune, it struck the floor of the barn several 
feet from where the farmer stood. He went to the 
spot and found that it had gone down nine inches 
into the hard-packed clay. When he dug it out, it 
was too hot to hold in his hands, and it remained 
warm for more than two hours. The stonelike ob- 
ject was a small piece of a meteor...” 

That introduction indicates the possibility 
of using narrative in an introduction. Mr. 
Will C. Conrad, an editor who gave me help- 
ful counsel in early years of my writing, said 
one day, “The human race is a narrative 
race.” When narration fits into nonfiction, it 
seems to me that it should be utilized. 


Your Stake in Shaping the Future! 


Children are the most important people in 
the world—dear to the hearts of their parents 
and vital to the future of mankind. What 
they read today will determine their actions 
tomorrow. From this follows a heavy respon- 
sibility for those who write for boys and gir\s, 
whether they produce fiction or nonfiction. 
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The Conde Nast Publications, Inc. (Gla- 
mour, Vogue, House & Garden, Vogue Pat- 
tern Book) has purchased Street & Smith 
Publications (Charm, Mademoiselle, Living 
for Young Homemakers, Astounding Sci- 
ence Fiction, American Modeler). Effective 
with the November issue Glamour will be 
combined with Charm and will probably be 
billed as Glamour (incorporating Charm). 
Kathleen A. Casey, Editor-in-Chief of 
Glamour, will edit the joint operation. Look 
for a full report of any changes in Glamour’s 
editorial needs in next month’s column. 
Present plans call for the other Street & 
Smith magazines to continue as before. 


Poets in Paperback 


Good news for poets. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York City 11, 
N.Y. has inaugurated a new paperback pub- 
lishing program—The Macmillan Poets. Be- 
ginning this fall, the work of contemporary 
poets will be made available in uniform, in- 
expensive, paperbound editions, the first four 
volumes of which are: The Self-Made Man 
and Other Poems by Reed Whittemore; Out 
in the Open by Katherine Hoskins; Graffiti 
by Ramon Guthrie; and Walls and Distances 
by David Geller. The terms are subject to 
individual negotiation. The editor in charge 
of the poetry program is Emil Capouya. 


New Vouk Market Letter 


By Pauline Bloom 


$500,000 for British Reprint Rights 


Panther Bokks, a leading British publisher 
of paperback books sold throughout the 
world, is planning to purchase material to 
the value of $500,000 yearly in the United 
States. Panther has appointed Louis A. 
Schwartz as its USA agent. 

Panther plans to reprint from 12 to 14 new 
American titles every month, to sell for about 
35c and 49c in England. This is mostly a 
reprint project of already published hard 
cover books—mysteries, westerns, war stories, 
romances, straight novels. Such books are 
booming in England. 

Terms are subject to negotiation. If you 
have asuitable published book, Mr. Schwartz 
suggests you send it directly to Panther Books, 
108 Brompton Road, London SW 3, Eng- 
land, mentioning the fact that you are doing 
so through Mr. Schwartz’ announcement in 
this department. If you would like to query 
Mr. Schwartz about a specific project, write 
to him at 24 Lenox Ave., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


Will You Give ’Em A Hand? 


November 1 to 7 is Children’s National 
Book Week. This year the theme is “Go 
Exploring in Books.” The Children’s Book 
Council, 50 West 53rd Street, New York 
City 19, has made a great deal of material 
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Barney Rosset, Publisher of Grove Press, waged and won legal right for Grove’s 
unexpurgated edition of “Lady Chatterly’s Lover” to travel the U.S. mails. 


available to book stores, libraries and other 
media all over the country, with the idea of 
encouraging more and more children to read. 

Major book fairs will be held in the follow- 
ing cities: Washington, at the U.S. Dept. of 
Commerce Bldg., November 15-25; Chicago, 
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Museum of Science and Industry, Octobe! 
31—November 8; Cleveland, Clevela 

Public Library Annex, November 8-15, with 
more subsidiary fairs later with the sam 
books in six other localities; Little Rock, 
Temple B’nai Israel, October 25-30, Little 





Rock Public Library; Hampton, Virginia, 
Collis P. Huntington Memorial Library, 
November 1-7. And there will doubtless be 
many other celebrations across the country. 
Cooperate with the project in your region. 
There will be special children’s book issues 
by Christian Herald, The Christian Science 
Monitor, The San Francisco Chronicle, The 
Washington Post & Times Herald. The 
November 1 issue of both The New York 
Times and the New York Herald Tribune 
will have the annual special Children’s Book 
Week supplements in addition to the usual 
book review sections. San Francisco News 
will devote considerable coverage to child- 
ren’s books in the October 31 issue, and the 
Saturday Review will have a Children’s 
Book Week number on November 7. 


Cosmo Changes Fiction Criteria 


Like other magazines, Cosmopolitan is 
seeking to broaden its audience, to acquire 
new readers. But instead of lowering its taste 
standards, it is raising them in the hope of 
attracting readers who enjoy stories of real 
literary merit. 

You will see this policy reflected beginning 
with the January, 1960 issue—“Quality fic- 
tion, original and powerful stories that have 
nothing to do with formula. Restrictions and 
taboos of standard popular magazine fiction 
can be dispensed with if the story is a good 
one. We are looking for new writers who 
show originality and imagination.” 

Of course this doesn’t mean the complete 
abandonment of the “popular” kind of story 
which pulls in the advertisers. But along 
with the familiar fiction staples, Cosmo will 
also publish quality stories of lasting value. 

Top rates, of course. Lengths from 4,000 to 
6,000 words. Send them to William Carring- 
ton Guy, fiction editor, Cosmopolitan, 57th 
Street and Eighth Avenue, New York City 19. 


Scholastic Mags Buy Science World 


Two important news items at Scholastic 
Magazines, Inc. offer concrete proof of the 
healthy growth of the organization and its 
vital place in the education of young people. 
The $3750 contest announced in the Sep- 
tember, 1958, Market Letter has resulted in 
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William Carrington Guy, Fiction Editor of 
Cosmopolitan, is looking for new writers. 


the following awards: In the short story 
group, first prize of $1,000 went to August 
Derleth of Sauk City, Wisc.; second prize of 
$750 to William Kehoe of Monsey, N.Y.; 
third prize of $500 to Edward Carr of In- 
diana, Pa. In the short-short story group, 
first prize of $750 to Ethelyn Parkinson of 
Green Bay Wisc.; second prize of $500 to 
Robert Zacks of Elmhurst, N. Y.; $250 third 
prize to Lee Priestley, Las Cruses, N. Mex. 


The second news item is the purchase of 
Science World by Scholastic Magazines, 
Inc., from Street & Smith, which means there 
are now 12 magazines published here. 


Explorer, for children of about 9 to 10, uses 
stories of about 1500 words or longer if they 
have enough suspense to be divided into two 
parts; about boys and girls of today, or of 
other times, their pets and other interests, 
legends, regional history, tc. They must be 
well plotted and within the vocabulary of the 
average fourth grader. 


Newstime, for children of 10 to 11, uses 
stories of 700 words, 1300 to 1400 words and 
2200 words, well plotted and crammed with 
incident—humor, mystery, family life, games, 
folklore, other peoples, adventure, pets, wild 
life, nature. No hunting stories, no violence, 
war, dating, obvious moralizing or involved 
psychological problems.” 

Junior Scholastic, for ages 11 to 14, 1500 
to 2500 words, and longer stories suitable 
for serialization, full of suspense, excitement, 
dealing with school life, the beginning of boy- 
girl situations, sports, history, early scientific 
interests, humor, animals, (especially horses 
and dogs). 

Senior Scholastic, for ages 15 to 18 is not 
buying fiction just now. 
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Practical English, for ages 14 to 17, uses 
stories of 1500 to 3,000 words about teen- 
agers, strong on plots and characterization 
and in teen-age idiom. But be careful to 
steer clear of teen-age stereotypes. Good sub- 
jects are adventure, mystery, science fiction, 
family situations, sports. 

Co-Ed, stories up to 5,000 words for girls 
of 12 to 17 in homemaking classes, dealing 
with realistic problems of contemporary teen- 
agers; home, family, love, inter-personal re- 
lationships, boy-girl situations, but no mar- 
riage. Humor is welcome. 

Literary Cavalcade is not buying originals, 
as the stories here are mostly reprints of 
quality stories. 

Scholastic Teacher, Scholastic Coach, and 
Practical Home Economics are magazines 
for teachers, which contain teaching guides, 
discussion topics, quizzes, review tests and 
student projects based on the magazines pub- 
lished by this house for children. These maga- 
zines do not use fiction, and most of the non- 
fiction is written either by the staff or on as- 
signment by experts in the field. If you are 
an authority on education or related fields, 
and have ideas for these publications, send in 
a detailed query. 

The children’s magazines use non-fiction 
too, but most of it is staff written, so your 
best bet is with the stories. But you really 
have to exercise great care in writing for 
these markets. Stay away from too much 
moralizing and preaching, from pain, acci- 
dents, illness, physical and mental abnor- 
malities, too much slang, dialect, unpleasant 
parents-children relationships. 

Query on fiction as well as articles. Send 
a detailed outline to Scholastic Originals Edi- 
tor, indicating for which magazine you plan 
to slant your story. Queries with respect to 
articles should be addressed to the magazine 
for which they are intended. 

Payment is from $50 for Explorer, News- 
time and Junior, and from $100. for Prac- 
tical English and Co-Ed. Sometimes a story 
is used in more than one magazine in which 
case the rate goes up. 

Science World, published under the Scho- 
lastic Magazines imprint since September 9, 
will feature articles, science news, biography, 
and classroom and individual projects in the 
fields of general science, biology, chemistry 
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and physics, for students from the 7th to the 
12th grades. Here are a few examples of 
successful articles for this publication: 
“Lightning Doesn’t Strike,’ “Our Tiniest 
Chemical Laboratories,’ a biographical 
sketch of Jonas Salk. Payment $100 and up. 
This publication is for the special qualified 
writer only. Send a one-page summary quen 
to Eric Berger, editor of Science World. Ex- 
cept for Explorer, Newstime and Junior 
Scholastic query first. 

Editor-in-chief of Scholastic Magazines, 
Inc. is Kenneth M. Gould, executive editor 
Jack K. Lippert. The address is 33 West 
42nd Street, New York City 36, N.Y. 


Mystery Switch 


Robert P. Mills, for many years editor of 
Ellery Queen Magazine and Fantasy and 
Science Fiction, is now resigning from his 
post at Davis Publications, Inc., to join 
Herb Jaffe Associates, literary agency, 
which is expanding its literary department. 
He will continue as editor of Fantasy & 
Science Fiction. If you can meet their stand- 
ards (p. 49 Sept. WD), send your stories to 
Bob Mills, Fantasy & Science Fiction, 527 
Madison Avenue, New York City 22. Good 
payment on acceptance. 

The editorship of Ellery Queen Mystery 
Magazine (same address) is being taken 
over by Paul W. Fairman, formerly editor 
of the fiction group of magazine at Ziff- 
Davis. This is the largest and most distin- 
guished magazine in the mystery field, and 
you have to be a top notch writer to hit this 
market. There are no hard and fast rules as 
to length, subject, treatment or anything else. 
All you have to do is compete with the great- 
est mystery writers in the world. If you think 
you can, Paul W. Fairman would like to 
hear from you. 


Get the October isssue of Harper’s Maga- 
zine which has a special 66-page supple- 
ment on “Writing in America,” in addition 
to the 96-page magazine itself. This supple- 
ment contains 11 articles by writers Alfred 
Kazin, John O’Hara, J. D. Salinger, John 
Cheever, Budd Schulberg, Archibald Mac- 
Leish, and many others. Don’t miss it! 

Edgar A. Guest died recently—age 77. 
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Critical Kaffee Klatsch 


By Alice Hamilton 


I you have ever attended a writers’ class 
with manuscript reading followed by dis- 
cussion, you have heard the following com- 
ments. Here’s what they really mean: 


“T loved it.” 
(I’m sitting next to the author.) 


“I like it all except the ending. I hate a 
downbeat ending.” 
The heroine went back to her husband.) 


“T like it but it dragged in spots.” 
(Even George Washington would have slept 
here and there.) 


“T liked it but it needs tightening.” 
(The author has a screw loose.) 


“I found it a little predictable.” 
(There’s more suspense in the Poultry 
Breeder’s Journal.) 


“T couldn’t identify with the heroine.” 
(The heroine is a cross between Grover 
Cleveland and Browning’s Last Duchess.) 


“I liked it but I thought there were too 
many cliches.” 

There were more cliches than you could 
shake a stick at.) 


“I liked it but I thought the hero wasn’t 
too convincing.” 

(What kind of a name is Henry Wadsworth 
Kerouac, for pity’s sake.) 


“I liked it but I thought the love scenes 
bordered on bad taste.” 


(I’ve got dough says it’s autobiographical.) 


“The author should write about something 
she knows.” 
(What does a Republican know about sex?) 


“Tt didn’t seem true to life.” 
(What does a Democrat know about golf?) 





Occasionally the class instructor gets in a 
few words: 

“The writing reminds me of Katherine 
Mansfield.” 

(Dead) 


“The author should read a lot of Heming- 
way.” 
(The author should take up bird watching. ) 


“Class, what would you say the theme is?” 
(Animal, mineral or vegetable?) 


“T have here the first chapter of a novel.” 
(This one could bring back television.) 


“TI don‘t think the author set the scene 
clearly.” 

(The author wouldn’t know a brothel from 
the Idaho Statehouse.) 





The poor author has the last say: 

“Tt’s only a rough draft.” 

(It’s the twenty-ninth rough draft.) 

“T’m really grateful for this advice. I can see 
what’s wrong with it now.” 

(Just wait’ll these slobs read me in the 
Saturday Evening Post!) 
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New Markets 


Suburbia Magazine, 312 Washington Street, Peek- 
skill, N. Y. Tom J. Antonucci, Jr., Editor. Bi- 
weekly. Interested in literary, critical and unusual 
articles, also current, and some fiction, “suburban 
slant” not necessary. Directed towards “that in- 
tellectual middle plateau between the philistine 
and the first-rate scholar,” as Mr. Alistair Cook 
puts it. Will consider article complete. No “heart- 
strings” material. Only token payment plus a sub- 
scription at present. 


Veterinarian World, 1112 Waugh Drive, Houston 
19, Texas. Floy C. Cruise, Director. First issue 
January, 1960. Monthly publication devoted to 
the economic-human interest side of the veteri- 
narian business. How vets are expanding business, 
cutting expenses, improving services. Also enter- 
taining pieces about vets and pets. Articles 200- 
2500 words, also cartoons and photographs. Must 
be authentic. Payment will be 2c per word and 
up, on acceptance. Prefer a query first. 


Canadian TV Market. Beginning October Ist, a 
new CBC 15-minute daily short story series— 
“Stories With John Drainie.’”’ Wants stories 1800- 
2100 words. Must be original work by Canadians. 
May consider some which have been published 
previously. Address “Stories With John Drainie,” 
c/o CBC National Script Department, P. O. Box 
500, Toronto, Ontario. Fee for first broadcast 
rights only will be $75.00. 


New Address 


Woman’s Day, effective September 14th, address 
changed to 67 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Betty Finnin, Fiction Editor. 


Merger 


Woman’s Life, effective with the February 1960 
issue, will be combined with Your Life, which will 
thereafter be published on a monthly schedule 
under the Your Life logo. 


Discontinued 


The Catholic Home Journal, 220-37th St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., will discontinue publication with the 
December, 1959 issue. 
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latest magazine] market news from coast to cout 





Quality Quarterlies 


Olivant, 1821 N. W. 185th St., Opa-Locka, Fla 
D. V. Smith, Publisher. Quarterly, $3 per cop; 
Annual subscription $10. Standing subscription 
$2.25. Some issues individual books; others maga- 
zine. Each issue bound. Contains poetry, prose, 
article, essay, sculpture, art, criticism. Pays $5 
minimum “per appearance.” 


Transatlantic Review, 156 East 52nd St. New 
York 22, N.Y. George Garrett, Editor. Quarterly 
$3.50 per year. First issue August 1959. Seeks 
short stories, poems, and essays of literary qual- 
ities. Stories 5-6000 words preferred. Pays $30 
minimum for story, $10 for poem. 


Western Round-Up 


Desert Magazine, Palm Desert, Calif. Eugene L. 
Conrotto, Editor. Monthly, 35c, $4 yearly. Aimed 
at an audience of Southwest, outdoor minded, 
enthusiasts. Wants articles and features under 
2000 words (no fiction). Must be illustrated. His- 
tory of the Southwest, cities, Indians, personalities, 
travel. 2c-4c per word, $3-$5 per pix used. Also 
monthly photo contest, pix with captions, 5x7 
b&w. Prize $15. Also poem of the month contest, 
for subscribers only. Payment on acceptance, re- 
ports in two weeks. 


Grit, Williamsport, Pa. Kenneth D. Rhone, Edi- 
tor, James M. Sheen, Feature Editor. Weekly 15c 
per copy. $5 yearly. Small town audience. Wants 
articles and features on personalities, American- 
ism, overcoming obstacles. 300-600 words. Pays 2c 
per word on acceptance. Uses pix with mss and 
with captions, 8x10. $3 per pix. No fiction o 
poetry. Reports within two weeks. 


Ranch Romances, 355 Lexington Ave. New York 
17, N. Y. Jim Hendryx, Jr., Editor. Quarterly, 
25c per copy. Written for devotees of virile west: 
ern fiction, man, woman or adolescent. Very few 
articles, no more than one per issue. Dramatic 
gun fights, stirring tales of survival against odds 
Fiction stories containing love interest, but love 
element must be subordinate to life-or-death strug 
gle against Indians, range hogs, the elements, o 
badmen. Ic per word, on acceptance. No pix 
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Occasional verse, not exceeding 12 lines. Usually 
reports within one month. 


True Western Adventures, Fawcett Publications, 
Inc., 67 W. 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. James 


) Wycoff, Editor. Bi-monthly, 35c per copy, $4 for 12 


issues. Directed towards all who like true western 
adventure. Wants articles and features of about 


13000 words, on history and adventure in the Old 


West. Not documentary. Strong man in tough situ- 
ation. Occasional use of the off-beat, or a famous 
situation from a new angle. Writing must be first 
class and stories must be authentic. Can use one 
pagers, about 800 words. (Pay $50). Writers 


jshould read the magazine and query before sub- 


mission. Payment 5c per word on acceptance. Pix 
with mss, $5-$10. 8x10 pix in good condition with 
captions sometimes used. Reports in two weeks. 


Military Markets 


+ Armed Forces Writer, P.O. Box 397, Mary Esther, 


Florida. Lawrence E. Wheeler, Editor. 25c jer 
month. $3 per year, includes membership in.Armed 
Forces Writer's League. Content of magazine pri- 
marily aimed at members—military and civilian 
free-lance writers who are League Members be- 
cause of their interest in the Armed Forces of the 
United States. Wants articles that run the gamut 
on how to write. The “why, what, when and 
where” of writing. Military angle good, but not 
necessary. Graphic illustrations, cartoons, or pho- 
tos with articles help chance for publication. Only 
fiction published is the winning entry in Monthly 
Fiction Jackpot Contest—monthly award $5 and 
5-year renewal membership—open to AFWL 
members only. Payment for articles 2c per word, 
$2 for pix. No pix with captions only. Payment on 
publication, reports in two wecks. 


Army Fun and Army Laughs, 32 W. 22nd Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. Bi-monthly, 25c per copy, 
$1.50 yearly. Samuel Bierman, Editor. Seeks ar- 
ticles limited to 600 words, slanted to the Armed 
Forces, Army preferred. Also general and romantic 
in satirical vein. Uses epigrams and anecdotes; 
verses up to 12 lines. Payment for articles up to 
300 words $5. 300-600 words: $10. Anecdotes 
$2-$3. Epigrams $1. Verse 50c a line. Reports 
within 30 days, payment on acceptance. 


Army Magazine, 1529 18th St. N. W. Lieutenant 
General Walter L. Weible, U.S.A., retired, Edi- 
tor. Monthly, 60c per copy, $5 yearly. Seeks pro- 
fessional military articles of current interest, 1000- 
5000 words, which will be of interest to military 
and civilians interested in National Defense. Fic- 
tion not used. Uses pix submitted with mss. Pay- 
ment 3c-5¢ per word, $10 for pix, on publication. 
Reports in 30 days 


Leatherneck, Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 
Karl A. Schuon, Managing Editor. Monthly, 30c 
per copy, $3 yearly. Formerly staff written, now 
buying material submitted by outside writers. Must 
be slanted to the Marines, to inform, educate, en- 
tertain. Biggest need is for fiction. Wants clean, 





PROFESSIONAL CRITICISM 


for your novel, short story article or play 
with suggestions for revision by 


LOUIS FALSTEIN 


a practicing writer, author of the best-selling 
novel Face Of A Hero, Sole Survivor and sev- 
eral other books reprinted widely here and 
abroad, among them Spring of Desire and 
Slaughter Street (published in 1959) . . . short 
story writer, editor, teacher . . .formerly with 
New York University Writing Center and City 
College of New York . . . book critic whose re- 
views have appeared in the N. Y. Herald Trib- 
une, Saturday Review and others. 


Editorial service by special arrangement. 


Fees are $1.00 per thousand words, minimum 
$5.00. Script should be accompanied by fee 
and stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

Work of professional standard will be recom- 
mended to a reputable New York literary agent 
—with consent of author—at no extra fee. 


LOUIS FALSTEIN 


57 Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Best bond, carbon copy, extra Ist and last page. 60c per 
1000; 70c minor corrections; $1.00 extensive corrections 
grammar, speliing, punc.uation. * roofread. Minimum $1.00. 
Send return postage. Copy mailed flat 

Call or Write: 


DOROTHY FERRERA 
196 Aster Drive Tel: FL 4-4025 
New Hyde Park, Long Island, N. Y. 








BEGIN WITH CONFESSIONS 


Your chances of quick and regular sales are best in 
confessions_because: - 
Confessions are a big, hungry market. 
A writer’s name isn’t important. 
Editors actually encourage beginners. 
As an experienced, selling confession writer, I can help 
you get started. << 
Detailed criticism: $1 per 1000 words; $5 minimum. 
ELEANA OLIPHANT 


915 L St. N.W. Miami, Oklahoma 








ATTENTION WRITERS 


Typing done accurately and efficiently, one free carbon, 
extra first and last sheets, instructions carefully followed, 
60c per 1,000 wrds, 70c per 1,000 wrds w/corr., include 
postage, pls. 

Write: Lynn Brown (Mrs.) 
14184 No. Ave. 47 Los Angeles 42, Calif. 











SONNET SEQUENCES 


and Other Poems 
Edited by Henry Picola 


Study slant of this poetry magazine. Per copy 50c. 
Also VESPERS, per copy, 50c. 


966 East 25th Street 





Paterson 3, New Jersey 
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ATTENTION WRITERS 


In modern 1959 there is a new best way to receive 
unlimited amounts of candid, inexpensive reviews of 
your unpublished works. That way is a postal ex- 
change association for writers. By sending this agent 
your name and address plus a one dollar member- 
ship fee you will be enrolled in the association and 
thus receive a complete list of all its other enrollees 
with whom you may exchange writing for criticism 
and advice. Sincerely, 


Ss. C. BLAND 


G.P.O. Box 1785 New York City, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


To editorial requirement. Bond paper, one carbon, 
extra first page, mailed flat. 60c per 1000 words, 
with minor corrections, plus postage. Prompt service. 


HOPE M. SCROGIN 
1510 Rideout Way Whittier, California 








LET A UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTOR 
HELP YOU TO SELL 


Complete analysis and editing of fiction or non-fiction 
mss., with tips to aid your future work, same as for my 
adult university students. $1 per 1,000 words—$5 min- 
imum. Query on books. Enclose return postage and fee. 


IRENE S. SARBEY, M.S.J. 
1865 Brookfield Dr. Dept. C Akron 13, Ohio 








FAST, ACCURATE TYPING 
IBM Electric Typewriter! 


Expert corrections by college graduate 
_ Free carbon extra first page 
60 cents per 1000 words plus postage 
RUTH M. LINAKER 
7 Davenport Ave., Apt. 5A, New Rochelle, New York 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to the in rienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is possible to earn the low 
cost of six months’ instruction before it is finished. M 
cialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR TH 
JVENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 


WILL C. DERRY 


40 ROCK AVENUE EAST LYNN, MASS. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By college graduate. Flawless spelling and punctuation, 
beautifully tailored on best bond, carefully proof-read. 
Extra first page, free carbon, mailed flat. 20c per finished 
page, plus postage. Editing if desired. Min. $1.50. 


PATRICIA M. GRUMAN 
5652 N. Virginia Ave. Chicago 45, Illinois 








BOOK WRITERS 


My expert help will pave the way to success for you. My 
clients are selling. I will edit, polish, correct, and present 
your book at its very best. It will be returned to you type- 
written, ready for the publisher. $1.50 per thousand words, 
extra (carbon) copy included. Convenient terms may be 
arranged if desired. 


EDITH M. NAILL 
8815 N. Wisconsin Street Phoenix, Arizona 
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rugged, salty tales, also humor. Perefer 250). 
3000 words, but will consider stories up to 50) 
Pays $100-$200. Will consider articles or feature 
with pix, but prefers outline first. Write for a cop 
of their editorial requirements letter. Uses poetn 
of 5-10 stanzas, $10 per poem. Pays $3-$5 for pix 
with articles, no pix alone. Pays on acceptane 
Reports in two weeks. 


The Link, 122 Maryland Ave., N. E. Washington 
2,D.C. Lawrence P. Fitzgerald, Editor. Month); 
25c per copy, $2.50 yearly. Written for Protestant 
young men and women in military service. Wants 
articles on travel, sports or biography, with an 
inspirational or Christian emphasis. Popular style 
of writing, 500-1500 words. Uses pix to illustrate 
article. Uses fiction 1500-2000 words, stories that 
would appeal to men and women in service, prefer- 
ably with a message. Can use some light or hu- 
morous fiction. Payment lc-1 2c per word; $5.00 
for 8x10 glossy prints submitted with articles or 
stories, $7.50 for cover pix. Also uses short poems 
—one or two stanzas, $1.00 per stanza. Pays on 
acceptance. Reports within two weeks. 


Marine Corps Gazette, Box 1844, Quantico, Va. 
Lt. Col. T. N. Greene, USMC, Editor. Monthly, 
40c per copy, $4 yearly. Directed to Marine offi- 
cers and staff NCO’s, regular, reserve, aviation and 
ground. A professional military publication with 
its main content devoted to current military de- 
velopments and analysis. Uses some _ history— 
mainly Marine events or amphibious operations 
from which lessons can be learned. Uses some 
background material on critical areas of the world 
—always with a strong U. S. Marine slant. Wants 
features and articles (no fiction) 1000-4000 words. 
Payment 3-6c per word. Pix with mss, 9x12 glossy, 
$5. No pix separately, no poetry. Payment under 
1000 words, on publication—over 1000 words on 
acceptance. Reports within two months. 


National Defense Transportation Journal, 1612 
K St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Malcolm M 
Semple, Editor. Bi-Monthly, $1.25 per copy, $7.50 
yearly. Directed toward entire transportation in- 
dustry—civilian and military, Wants articles and 
fiction on any phase of military and civilian trans- 
portation. 2000 words preferred. No set rate of 
payment; on publication. Reports within a few 
days. 


The National Guardsman, No. 1 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington 1 D. C. Allan G. Crist, 
Editor. Monthly, 25c per copy, $2.00 yearly 
Written for National Guard officers and enlisted 
men of both Army and Air National Guard. Wants 
articles on great moments in history of militia or 
National Guard units; on up-to-the-minute mili- 
tary developments affecting Army and Air Force 
1500-3500 word range. Short (100-300 word 
humorous or human interest anecdotes about mili- 
tary life. Heavily slanted toward Guard interests. 
Military language and idiom must be correctly 
used. No fiction. Payment minimum of 3c per pub- 
lished word, on publication. Pix with mss, 8x10 
glossies preferred, minimum of $5. Pix with cap- 
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tions rarely used. No verse or poetry. Reports al- 
most immediately. 


Ordnance, Mills Bld., Washington 6, D. C. Leo A. 
Codd. Bi-monthly, 75c per copy. Yearly $5.50. 
Slanted towards American industrial executives 
and engineers interested in industrial preparedness 
for defense. Also officers of the Armed Services. 
Wants articles and features on new military equip- 
ment or manufacturing processes for same. Con- 
sult editor before writing. No fiction, no poetry. 
No pix with mss. Pix with captions rarely used. 
(8x10). Payment varies. Reports in two weeks. 


Our Navy, 1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
Frank Uhlig, Jr., Editor. Bi-monthly, 25c per 
copy, $5 yearly. Directed to the personnel of the 
U. S. Navy. Interested in articles on the Navy of 
today and the immediate future; its men, ships, 
planes, weapons, problems, successes and failures. 
What’s right, what’s wrong with the Navy—how 
to right the wrong. 1500-3000 words. $50 for lead 
article, otherwise 1c per word, on publication. By 
mid 1960 will consider small amount of fiction, 
1500-3000 words, Navy subjects only. Sometimes 
buys pix, any size, with or without mss. Payment 
$2-$5. Occasionally publishes verse, without pay- 
ment. Reports within a month. 


Pacific Stars and Stripes, APO-94, San Francisco, 
California. Ernest A. Richter, Managing Editor; 
William Feuillan, Supplement Editor. Daily, 5c 
per copy, 15c Sunday. Price per year $23.40. 
Readers are mainly military personnel and de- 
pendents in Japan, Korea, Okinawa, the Philli- 
pines, Taiwan, Guam, S. E. Asia. Wants articles 
and features on “Hometown, U. S. A.” Typical or 
non-typical small towns and cities. About 1000 
words, with pix. Also features on historic U. S. 
landmarks, same length, with pix. Pays $25 and 
up, on publication. No fiction. 


United States Naval Institute Proceedings, An- 
napolis, Maryland. Commander William M. A. 
Greene, U. S. Navy, Editor. H. O. Werner, Senior 
Associate Editor. Monthly, 50c per copy. $4 
yearly, $5 foreign. Directed towards civilians who 
are interested in naval, maritime and international 
affairs. Wants articles and features, clearly and 
readably written, not too technical, on naval and 
maritime affairs; the role of seapower in national 
defense and international relations. 2000-3500 
words preferred, maximum of 5000. No fiction. 
No poetry. Pix with mss, $10 for originals, $2 all 
others. Payment 4c per word, on acceptance. Re- 
ports in 4 to 6 weeks. 


V.F.W. Magazine, Broadway at 34th St., Kansas 
City 11, Mo. Barney Yanofsky, Editor. Monthly, 
10c per copy, $1 yearly. Aimed at an audience of 
Overseas veterans of the Armed Forces of the 
U.S.A. Wants historically accurate accounts of 
events and incidents which are related to the ex- 
Periences of its readers. No fiction. Buys pix 
submitted with mss only. Good rates, payment on 
acceptance. No poetry. 


Sell the Scripts 





You Write! 
We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. PRACT 
MAGAZINE WRITING is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, TV plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 


As never before you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


FREE Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 
Use the coupon below for complete information. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-B Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 





Please send free booklet, ‘The Way Past the Editor." 
No cost or obligation. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


20 Ib. bond, one carbon, extra first and last pages, 
mailed flat, 60c per thousand, 70c with corrections. 
Send return postage please. 

Fast Service No Delays 


JOHNNIE MORRIS 


P. O. Box 8315 Tulsa 13, Oklahoma 








I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
P. O. Box 1677-D Casselberry, Florida 








EXCELLENT TYPING SERVICE 


18 yrs. experience. All work promptly done on IBM 
electric typewriter, proof-read and mailed flat. Minor 
corrections. 60c per 1,000 words, plus postage. Book 
lengths: 50c per 1,000. 


JEAN PETERSON 
13 West Shore Drive Hazardville, Conn. 








MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM REVISION & MARKETS 


all for Highly successful author and critic will 


50 thoroughly analyze your articles, stories, 
1 novels or books, plus create a complete 
Per marketing list for you. Beginners invited. 
1.000 
Words Same week service. 
ARTHUR S. GREEN, B.S., M.A. 
5047 N. St. Louis Avenue Chicago 25, Illinois 
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LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000 words....... $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words........ 5.00 
TV scripts—One act ................. 3.00 
I 6a od ag 5.00 
OO eer re 7.50 
NN ok ee Soe ae 15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions.. Fast, accurate service. Correct spell- 

ing and grammar. Bond Paper. One free carbon. 

Extra first and last pages. Mailed flat. 65c per 1000. 

Poetry Ic line. Plus return postage. Minimum $1.00. 
FLORENCE SEIPLE 

211 E. 19th St. Auburn, Indiona 








WRITE SHORT STORIES 


We show you how to start writing one in our 
very first structural outline and then we help 
you write the story. Send two dollars to get 
started now. 


BROOKS FICTION WORKSHOP 
P. O. Box 218 Evanston, Ill. 








Your manuscript deserves the best 


ACCURATE TYPING 


on fine bond paper 
60c per thousand with minor corrections and carbon copy 


JUNE M. PAVLICEK 
8631 Onalaska St. San Diego 11, Calif. 
Browning 7-3766 





WRITING ASSISTANCE 


Editing, Rewriting, Ghosting 
Fact and Fiction 
Research and Typing Services 
I'd like to help you. Write for details. 


A. F. HAUSMANN 
44 Forest Road, Wallingford, Conn. 





PUBLISHING BOOKS IS EASY 


Cut your subsidy costs more than one half by doing it 
yourself. Practical step-by-step guidance. 


“One Stop’’ literary service includes professional analy- 

sis, editing and publishing of prose and poetry. 
WALTER W. WILLIAMS 

423-B South Verdugo Road , Glendale 5, Calif. 
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Closed Markets 


Army, Navy, Air Force Journal, 1710 Connecticy 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. LeRoy Whitman, 
Editor. 30c weekly, $10 yearly. All staff written 


American Legion Magazine, 720 Fifth Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y. Joseph C. Keeley, Editor. 15c pe 
month, $1.50 yearly. Written by and for memben 
of the American Legion. 


Potpourri 


Audubon Megazine, National Audubon Society, 
1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. John Terres, 
Editor. Bi-monthly, devoted to the conservation of 
wildlife, plants, soil, and water. Seeks articles ina 
popularly written form, interesting and under 
standable to those outside the biological field. 
1500-2500 words, with or without pictures or 
sketches. 8x10 b&w glossies only. Wants storie 
on birds, mammals, wildlife pets; wildlife of a par. 
ticular region, marine life, plants, insects. Als 
“how-to-do” articles on wildlife photography, hob- 
bies, sanctuaries, school nature projects. No fic- 
tion, poetry, hunting or fishing, trapping, caging 
of birds. Pays $15-$75 per article on acceptance 


Pet Life, P.O. Box 151, Mill Valley, Calif. Elois 
Keeler, Articles Editor. Quarterly publication 
given away at pet shops. Wants articles of 300-800 
words on pets. News and pictures about pet shows. 
Also articles about the choice and care of various 
small pets, including birds. Likes to see articles 
complete. Usually wants pictures. 8x10 b&w glos- 
sies preferred. Cannot use color. Pays $10-$25 for 
article, $3-$5 for pix. $20 for cover pix. Pays on 
publication. 


Mary Immaculate Magazine, Box 96, San Antonio, 
Texas. Father Peter V. Rogusom, Editor. Catholic, 
directed to the mission-minded families, 10 months 
per year, 25c per copy, $2 yearly. Wants Oblate 
missionary stories and profiles of Oblates. Also 
brief snappy articles on items of interest to the 
family. Occasionally uses fiction with a misionary 
slant. Length 1200-1500 words, payment $20-$75 
on publication. 


Monitor, 1609 North Stone Avenue, Tucson, Ariz. 
Wayne D. Dought, Editor and Publisher. Seeks 
stories of actual Mobile-Home trips that center 
around Arizona. All slanted to the Mobile Home 
Family. Will “snap up” accounts of raising chil- 
dren in Mobile Homes. No poking fun. Photos 
should accompany all articles. Yc per word, 50c- 
$2 for photos, 10 per line for poetry or jokes, $3 
for cartoons. Interested in ideas for regular depart: 
ments. Replies in 1 week, pays on acceptance. 


Trail-R-News, 546 W. Colorz.do, Box 1551, Glet- 
dale, Calif. Henry C. Holcomb, Editor. Monthly, 
35c per copy, $3 yearly. Seeks articles and features, 
news reports and cartoons on Travel Trailers an¢ 
Mobile Homes, especially in the East and South- 
east. Uses 20 articles per month, half travel, half 
Mobile Homemaking. Will send Guide Sheet for 
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ment $40 per article with pix. 
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By Rus Arnold 


O: all the questions that come to this de- 
partment perhaps the toughest comes from 
the professional writer who wants to learn to 
take his own pictures. 

He writes that he is having trouble selling 
articles because he knows nothing about pho- 
tography. He wants to learn enough about 
taking pictures so he can send a few good 
ones along as illustrations with his articles. 
If he could only buy one camera, what would 
I recommend? What film should he use? 
What size prints should he make? And so on. 

This is a tough nut to crack, if only because 
I have to decide which side I’m on. If I en- 
courage the writer to take his own photo- 
graphs, I will be accused by the professional 
photo-journalist of undermining my own pro- 
fession by encouraging non-professionals. I 
may also be blamed by editor friends for their 
getting bad pictures. If I discourage the 
writer and point out that photography is 
quite another medium, he’ll point to my own 
background, which I’ve kept no secret. After 
all, that’s how J got into photo-journalism. 


Here’s How I Broke In 


Perhaps if I tell you how it happened to me, 
you'll see where I stand and also get some 
ideas for yourself. There was much more 
compulsion in those days for the writer to be- 
come interested in picture-taking, because 
there were no professional magazine photog- 
raphers—neither free-lance nor staff. If an 
editor wanted pictures to illustrate an article, 
chances are he’d ask the writer to supply 
them. Unless there were already pictures in 
existence, the writer had to take them or get 
them taken. 

As a newspaper writer selling an occasional 
free-lance article to magazines, I found it easy 
to pay a friendly press photographer a few 
dollars to take the pictures for me. Unfor- 
tunately, his pictures weren’t much good— 
even by the poor standards of those days. 
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I remember a story I did on something new 
and exciting: a dog especially trained to lead 
a blind man. The staff cameraman who cov. 
ered the story with me for our daily news. 
paper took pictures of the politician wh 
raised the money, the blind newsdealer who 
received the dog, and the trainer, all shaking 
hands and grinning, while the dog sat on her 
haunches. I got the photographer to take 
action pictures for me, showing the dog lead- 
ing the blind man through sidewalk traffic, 
holding him back at a crossing where the 
light was against him, leading him across a 
street corner in front of auto traffic that had 
stopped for a light. With these pictures anda 
few facts I made a number of magazine sales 

Inevitably I got fed up with having to tell 
a hack photographer what to do, and got my 
own camera. But that was in those days; to- 
day if I were-a writer I would have available 
to me the services of many magazine photog- 
raphers who are trained in every capability 
of the medium. One would assume that today 
the compulsion for the writer to learn about 
photography would have disappeared. Actu- 
ally it is as strong as ever . . . maybe stronger. 


How Are Words & Pictures Related? 


Sure, the editor no longer pressures the 
writer to take the pictures himself. But the 
writer feels that non-fiction writing today is 
no longer a one-dimensional verbal medium. 
The mazagine article today is produced in 
two dimensions—words and pictures. And 
every journalist, whether he works with words 
or with pictures or both, must understand 
their relationship. 

The photographer who works for maga- 
zines should have some writing ability. He 
must at least, as Douglas Borgstedt of 
SaTEVEPosT has said (see July, 1959, WD, 
pp 33-34), be able to spell and to give the 
editor background information. 
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So, too, the writer must know as much 4s 
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possible about photography, whether or not 
he takes the pictures himself. He may take the 
advice of Ralph Swanson, editor of PEOPLE 
anp Praces (see Dec., 1957, WD, p. 58), 
and work with a good local professional pho- 
tographer, or with a nearby member of 
ASMP. Or he may find himself working with 
a photographer sent out by the magazine. 
Ineither case, the more he understands about 
photography, the better the resulting combi- 
nation of words and pictures will be. Or he 
may find himself in a situation where he has 
to take the pictures himself, either to help 
persuade the editor that there are picture 
possibilities, or as final illustrations. 

He may even feel the drive (as many writers 
do, though they seldom recognize it for what 
it is until it’s pretty far advanced) to switch 
from the typewriter to the camera. Some of 
the most creative photo-journalists, who have 
done the most for the profession, are former 
writers, former editors, former picture-re- 
searchers, or former_journalism-school stu- 
dents who at school discovered the camera. 

Let’s talk a little about the writer and his 
first camera. And to avoid complications let’s 
stick to black and white. 


Which Camera? 


This is the question every professional pho- 
tographer gets tossed at him most, and this 
department gets its share of queries on the 
subject. What camera the writer is to get as 
his first camera depends on his subject mat- 
ter, his working habits, his editors’ preferences. 

Price doesn’t really enter into it, because 
whatever type of camera you choose, you can 
buy one at anything from $50 to $500. 

That old standby, the 4x3 press camera, is 
being left behind, even on newspapers, I re- 
cently had to teach a class of journalism- 
school students the use of this camera, and 
became more convinced than ever that it is 
bulky, awkward to handle, heavy, and un- 
imaginative. It probably has its place, but 
you'll find very few magazine photographers 
using it. The real decision is between the 
35mm and the twin-lens reflex. 

The most imaginative work being done in 
the magazine field today by the greatest num- 
ber of professionals is produced with the 


» 3mm camera—either the long-popular 








WRITER- 
CRAFT 


O. B. CANNON 


Director 





Counsellors 


Literary Agents Critics 
A complete service for writers at a reasonable 
cost . . . and no additional fees. Writer-Craft 
takes over where writing schools and courses end. 
We offer a private tutoring service on your own 
story ideas and manuscripts in the writing fields 
of your choice. 

As a Writer-Craft member you may submit any 
number of manuscripts for detailed criticism, mar- 
ket evaluation and agency handling. 

Write today for complete information and our 
FREE GUIDES to PLOTTING and ARTICLE WRITING. 


WRITER-CRAFT P.O. Box 2748 
Palm Springs California 





SELL YOUR PHOTOS! 


Free lance photographers make good money sell- 
ing photos to the huge house organ market. 4,000 
house organs buy! Payment from $10 to $100 
per picture. Free information. 


yee PRESS 


Suite 200, 151 W. New York City 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


TWICE as fast by 2 experienced typists. Best bond, 
carbon copy, extra Ist and last page. Mailed 
flat. Watch spelling and punctuation. 55c per 1000 plus re- 
turn postage. 

Cal! or write: 


PATRICIA ROCCO 


264-39 Langston Ave. Glen Oaks Village 
Floral Park, Long Island, N. Y. Tel. FI 3-4569 











WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is’ appearing currently in_ juvenile publications. Not a 

tell how’’ but a HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Send Pt... yA particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 











WANTED: SCIENCE FICTION 
FOR EUROPE! 


We require science fiction, myotery and West- 
ern best sellers by U.S. authors for resale in 
Europe. Also wanted: Topnotch original ma- 
terial, “magazine covers and telefilms. No 
TV- scripts. 
American literary agents—contact us, please! 
We're a leading European agency: 
rohr-agency, Augsburg, 
Gesundbrunnenstr. (7, Germany 











O* the 15th of each month, Writer's 
Digest enrolls a selected group of stu- 
dents in its Beginner’s Individual Course in 
Short Story Writing. Experienced students 
or writers with a good record of mss. sales 
are not eligible. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course in 
Writing is to show plainly the elements in 
writing and painstakingly explain how to 
write short stories. Part of the instruction 
consists of detailed criticism of two 5,000 
word short stories that you write. The 
course lasts four months. 

Graduates of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing will not suddenly become profes- 
sional writers, nor will they earn $500 a 
week from their writing. They will, how- 





ever, understand a few secrets of profes- 
sional writing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students are desired 

The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have the opportunity to 
study under experienced, professional edi- 
tors who will take an individual interest in 
your progress. Complete details and an out- 
line of the Beginner’s Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at once. 

*We believe this to be the lowest priced 
short story course sold by a reliable insti- 


tution. Money back agreement on all en- 
rollments. 





Name 


] Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
There is no obligation and no salesman will call. 





Address 





City 


State 








Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 words 


lens reflex (Alpa, Asahi Pentax Exakta per minute. No symbols; no machines. Uses 
s 2 3 ABC’s. Learn at home or through classroom in- 
Pentacon, etc) 2 For the beginner, however, struction. Low Cost. 500,000 graduates. Typing 


available. 37th yr. Write for bess booklet. 


these are not necessarily the best choice. For 
one thing, there are still too many editors ospeedwrii “ing 
; ss , ; Dept. 6711-9 




















who will turn down an exciting picture just 55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 
because it doesn’t happen to be sharp, and it 
takes a lot of learning for the beginner to EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 
. 25 Years’ Experience 
make the tiny 35mm camera produce sharp, Manuscripts neatly typed on 20-pound bond paper, 
grain-free pictures that will reproduce well. | wth, one carbon, extra tle page. 90 cent per theusand 
The professional can deliver sharp, crisp minor corrections, plus postage. 
11x14 glossies from a 35mm negative, but Box 389 cans iain 1g 
= =©} the beginner runs into all kinds of troubles. 
One way out (and this I recommend any- EASIEST bag 2 | bg RR $10 DAILY 
way ) is to let the films be processed by a lab Will Heideman's New 1959 Revised Course & Markets 
that specializes in magazine work. heeded* Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, house: 
. . . also month of help to i500 words of Allers if you order now. 
The beginner will find the twin-lens reflex Soe Sateen courses and help available. Return this ad and 
an easier camera to master, especially if he J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 
does his own processing. This type (Rolleiflex ee ee pecsncainnbaraaesemse 
e > 
Rolleicord, Yashica, Minolta, Mamiyaflex, QUALITY TYPING AT A NOMINAL PRICE 
bap LENGTHS A SPECIALTY 
etc.) produces 12 exposures on a roll of 120 r thousand words, plus pos 
: _ RDINARY GOOD BOND 
fes- film, each exposure 2/4 inches square. This is CORRASABLE BOND, Of 0 PREFERENCE 
od. much bigger than the 35mm negative, and Bittner Conrgstions—Gettetoction Gansentecd 
sie] therefore easier to handle—less trouble with MISS GRACE EVELYN LEACH 
; grain, dust, scratches, and much easier for 240 Sargent Street Vidor, Texas 
ed : - Telephone: ROckwell 9-3209 
the beginner to process. While some may say 
_ the twin-lens doesn’t have the creative cap- ' GHOSTWRITER 
” abilities of the 35mm (and this is a subject Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
-di- for debate) , the beginner will find it easier to for marketing. | do not tell what to do. = IT 
- in put to work in producing salable pictures. FOR YOU! Reference women's WHO'S WHO. 
Correspondence requires return postage. 
ju t- 


, P NATALIE NEWELL 
ing Which Lens? 2942 S.W. 27th Avenue, W.D. Miami 33, Florida 


ait 
The advanced professional uses the finest, YOUR SUCCESS IS MY BUSINESS 





~ . MS typing: 65c per 1000 words, plus postage; technical, 
costliest lenses. The beginner would do better 75c per 1000; with editing, 1.00 per 1000. Will style, 
to get a less costly outfit and put some of that edit, proofread, and correct galleys, pageproofs, etc., 
d ° ° $1.00 per page. Researching, rewriting, other services 
Cee money into other accessories, such as an ex- rated on request. 
sti- posure meter (a must), a flashgun, and into ALLISON JENNINGS 
_ film for experimentation. A twin-lens with an 11 W. 74th Street New Vork 23, . Y. 





£3.5 lens costs $50 to $100 less than the same 
camera with an f2.8; there’s little chance 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurate — Neat — Prompt 











s F) 

: you'll ever need an f2.8 except perhaps to 15c per page Return postage extra 

: impress editors. So, too, in the 35mm field, Minimum order $1.00 

: you can do very nicely with an f2, f2.8 or D. PAULLAN 

: R. 4J — 400 S. Hauser Los Angeles 36, Calif. 

: even £3.5, and not have to go to the added WE 3-8059 

: expense of the f1.5 or the very impressive f1.1. : 

: : Personalized RUBBER STAMPS Made-To-Order 

: Another thing about 35mm cameras. The Stamp your own letterheads, envelopes, business cards 

x . ° e ° . with a custom made RUBBER “STAMP. Many uses for 

. comparative high price of the Leica, Nikon, profession, home, church, school and club. BOOK LOVERS, 

. ° . f oes identify your library with a RUBBER STAMP. 

: etc., is based in part on their ability to take 2Line STAMP $1.50-3-Line STAMP $1,9560e per addi- 

+ : tional line—Highest Quality STAMP PADS &5c—With 

: interchangeable lenses coupled to the range- pe rv el order 75c. All orders postpaid. Print copy to avoid 

H " - i mista -. 

: finder. The beginner is not likely to want—or E. H. OLBRICH RUBBER STAMP MFG. CO. 

H ie 2349 AR. Street Terre Haute, Indiana 
wt P be able to buy—additional lenses at $50 to “The Quickest Shippers” 
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Make Extra Money 
_ an 
Writing! 
You can write fillers, photo stories, trade journal 
articles, a column, news features. Men and women 
of all ages are selling in their spare time. Why not 
you? Let us show you what editors want and how 


we train you for this work. Send today for our free 
illustrated folder and learn how to “write to sell.” 


NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. 25 


Western Office, Box 1008 Eastern Office, Box 221 
Glendale, Calif. Irwin, Penna. 
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NO READING FEE 


Professional agent will evaluate your 
book without charge; fiction or non-fic- 
tion; full length only. 


R. D. PERRY 
P.O. Box 216 Mansfield, Ohio 















I'LL DO YOUR TYPING 


Manuscript Typing—Technical or non-tech- 
nical. 65¢ per 1000 words plus postage; 70c 
corrections. Editing, $1.00 per 1000 words. 


ROWENA ROBERTS 
153 W. 84th St., Apt. 5B New York City 24, N. Y. 














CONTEST 
THREE CASH PRIZES EACH 


SHORT STORIES—POETRY 


Write for rules 
WRIGHT CONTEST, 340 Frost St., 7F Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Closing date midnight Jan. 31, 1960 


In case of tie earliest postmark will determine winner. 


















SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. Séth St. New York 19, N. Y. 

















PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Quality 20-lb. bond, white carbon, friendly help with 

spelling, punctuation, awkward grammar, sentence con- 

struction, $1.00 the thousand words. Typing only, 60c per 

per thousand, neatly efficiently to format. Added help 

with indispensable elements all modern prose must have. 
Disabled veteran—College graduate 


RAY N. MATHEWS 
1126 Herbert St. Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
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$300 per lens. If you think you’re going to 
stick to the one lens, you can save from $75 
to $100 by buying a camera which does not 
have the interchangeable feature. 

The advanced magazine photographer, of 
course, is not satisfied with just one lens or, 
for that matter, just one camera. This is one 
of the many things that makes him better, on 
assignment, than the beginner. He knows 
what different lenses and different cameras 
will do to the story-telling and visual impact 
of the picture. 

My own favorites, when I work with 35mm, 
are a 35mm f2.8 wide-angle lens for working 
in crowded areas and for that special feeling 
of being “right inside” of what’s happening, 
and an 85mm f2 medium telephoto for close- 
ups, for candid head-and-shoulder shots, and 
for the special feeling of standing off and 
looking on. Each of these is on its own range- 
finder-coupled camera, so I can work quickly 
with either, without bothering to change 
lenses. Another useful lens would be a 135mm 
or 200mm telephoto, but that one will have 
to be on a single-lens reflex, which handles 
telephoto lenses much more conveniently 
than do the range-finder 35’s. And yet I do 
a great deal of work with a twin-lens reflex, 
and feel that for the beginner it’s an easier 
camera to make into a useful tool. 


What Film? 


For the twin-lens reflex you use 120 roll-film, 
getting 12 pictures to the roll, at a cost of 
about 50 or 60c per roll. There is a smaller 
size twin-lens, but it’s not so popular. The 
35mm cameras use either a 20-exposure or a 
36-exposure rolls. The shorter roll has the 
alleged advantage that “you don’t have to 
wait so long to finish the roll.” But since the 
longer roll costs very little more (about $1.20 
as against about 90c, for black-and-white) , 
and since the cost per exposure is so little 
anyway, this is false economy. More impor- 
tant is the longer roll’s twin advantages: 
you are less likely to come to the end of the 
roll in the middle of the action, and you can 
carry more film without increased bulk. 


Remember that the only thing cheaper than 
film is a photographer who won't use lots 
of it. 


For outdoor work, a medium-speed film 
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has many advantages; this also holds true in- 
doors with flash. Some of the fast films are so 
fast you really can’t use them outdoors on a 


sunny day! Indoors, if working by existing 
light, you will want the fast film; what’s more, 
it can be processed to give you extra speed. 


What Processing ? 


A surprisingly high percentage of magazine 
photography is laboratory processed. True, 
the best results come when the photographer 
is able to carry his processing out himself to 
get the ultimate from his exposures. But many 
photo-journalists haven’t the time or the 
patience, and many aren’t qualified lab tech- 
nicians. This does not mean you can take 
your negatives to the corner drugstore and 
get the results you want. You have to locate 
a lab that specializes in processing for photo- 
journalists. There are several in New York, 
and a few around the country; this may 
mean mailing the negatives in. Or you may 
be able to find a local professional who will 
give your negatives good processing. 

Failing that, you can learn to develop the 
negatives yourself. It takes a minimum in- 
vestment—a small tank into which you load 
the film (in the dark) and in which process- 
ing is completed in the light; your camera 
shop will show you how. If you can mix a 
Martini or a baby’s formula, you can learn to 
develop your own negatives. This is the part 
the drugstore lab can spoil for you; the part 
you can get into with the least investment. 

Making prints requires a lot more invest- 
ment, and a lot more skill. If you can develop 
your negatives yourself, you can get the prints 
made for you. 


Prints for publication—no matter what any- 
body tells you—should be “8x10”. But that’s 
a@ vague size—actually they can be about 
7x10 (from 35mm negatives) or 8x8 (from 
the square twin-lens reflex negatives). Very 
few publications will accept smaller prints 
for publications, and larger prints are usually 
a filing problem for the editor. Prints can be 
single-weight or double-weight, take your 
choice; they should be on glossy stock, but 
can be dried to either a high-gloss or a semi- 
gloss. And they should be packaged so they 
get there safely. Prints are expensive; why 
risk that expense by skimping on cardboard 
protection to keep the weight down? 

In the January column we'll go into this in 
more detail and also discuss color. Send in 
any question now, so they can be included. 





STORIES WANTED 


Your story slanted to sell. Revised for marketing and 
publication. Appraisal fee: per ms. to 


words, $10.00 from 10,000 to 25,000 words, $15.00 book 
ms. any length, $10.00 per play. 

PEGGY RUSSELL, Literary Consultant 
73182 Fountain Ave. Hollywood 46, California 








PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Stories — Novels — Fiction — Non-Fiction 
Eremos Reliable 
inor Corrections Poetry 1%c per line 
Minimum Gorge $1 
first and last page 
Please add postage and exchange 
EUGENIA H. BROOK 
P. O. Box 1138 Atlanta 1, Ga. 


NEED LITERARY AID? 








GHOSTWRITING REWRITING 
EDITING RESEARCH 
LETTERS (Sales, Promotion, Personal) 


Free Brochure Describes Services. 


LITERARY AID BUREAU 


215 West 98 Street, NYC. MO 2-1058 

















¢ HIGH RETURNS 
e EARLY PUBLICATION 





FOR 
AUTHORS 
ONLY 





¢ NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


e BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED 
BOOKS 











Should your book manuscript meet our approval. we will send you a fair sub- 
sidy contract which offers you early publication, national advertising, beauti- 
fully designed books and high returns. All subjects considered. 

Write or send your book manuscript to CLAYTON PRESS, Att: Mr. Burt 


507 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Send for free brochure Publish or Perish 
We cre subsidy publishers. 
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Who Is Eligible To Join WGA? 


Michael Franklin, the Executive Director 
of the Writer’s Guild of America, West, tells 
me that every month an average of twenty 
new TV writers become eligible to join the 
the West Coast organization. Some months 
there are many more than that. Almost all of 
these are writers who are breaking into the 
field of TV writing for the first time, who 
have made their first sale to television or who 
have received their first assignment to write 
something for television. (A few, of course, 
are former members who had withdrawn 
or been dropped, and are now re-joining. ) 

The Guild is essentially a collective bargain- 
ing organization which acts on behalf of 
screen, television and radio writers. Mem- 
bership is open to those who have made one 
sale to, or are employed to write in, one of 
these media. 

The Guild has an interesting background. 
Its first beginnings were in 1921, as a branch 
of the Authors League, which was formed 
in 1912 with a membership made up mostly 
of magazine writers and authors of books. 
Later a dramatists’ organization joined the 
Authors League, and it became the Authors 
League of America, with several branches in- 
cluding the Authors Guild, the Dramatists 





By Nancy Vogel 
WD Hollywood Correspondent 


Guild, and the Radio Writers Guild. The 
Screen Writers Guild was a separate guild, 
but an affiliated organization. After television 
became established, there was a question for 
a time as to which organization would 
represent television writers; finally, in 1954 
WGA emerged as the bargaining agent. In 
addition to representing television writers, 
WGA was an amalgam of the Screen Writers 
Guild and the Radio Writers Guild. 

Mr. Franklin explained that WGA is two 
separate organizations — WGA-West, with 
headquarters in Hollywood, and WGA-East, 
with headquarters in New York—with inter- 
locking constitutions and functioning jointly 
in order to give writers the benefit of a 
national organization, both with respect to 
membership requirements and benefits and 
to collective bargaining agreements covering 
writer’s services. The Hollywood organiza- 
tion has about twice as many members as 
the New York one. 


What Does WGA Do for the Pro? 


The services of WGA to its professional 
members are broad, covering principally the 
negotiating and administering of contracts, 
Minimum Basic Agreements, acceptance and 
distribution of residual payments, credit de- 


Do you think Writers Guild of America, West has a lemonade fountain in their classy new building? 
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terminations, etc. The Guild, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Franklin, who worked as an 
attorney for Paramount and CBS before 
holding his present position, sees that pro- 
ducers comply with the terms of contracts, 
that they give credit as called for. If a writer 
has a problem with a producer, he can call 
the Guild, and there will be a discussion with 
the producer. If the problem can’t be settled 
so simply, there will be a grievence hearing, 
with representatives appointed by the pro- 
ducer and by the Guild, who will meet and 
discuss the problem. If still no decision can 
be reached, the matter goes to arbitration, 
and is settled by one representative selected 
by the producer, one selected by the Guild, 
and a third person appointed by these two. 


How Can WGA Help the Beginner? 


The services offered by the Guild to new- 
comers are also broad. A new writer, who has 
never done anything for TV, will—once he 
he comes under the Guild’s jurisdiction—be 
protected by the Guild in his dealings with 
producers. The Guild also keeps a list of re- 
putable agents with whom the newcomer 
can safely deal, and will send a copy of this 
(on receipt of a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope) to anyone who requests it. The ad- 
dress of the West Coast Guild is 8955 
Beverly Blvd:, Hollywood, Calif. The address 
of WGA-E is 22 W. 48th St., New York, 
N.Y., and the executive director is Evelyn 
F. Burkey. 

Current minimum rates for half-hour stories 
—the outlines alone—for TV are from $240 
to $290. Minimum rates for the half-hour 
teleplay are from $650 to $865. (This is for 
the teleplay alone, based on another writer's 
story.) And in the case where a writer pre- 
pares a half-hour teleplay from his own orig- 
inal story, the minimum payment is from 
$850 to $1100. (Low-budget shows pay 
the smaller amount, high-budget shows the 
larger.) Remember that these are minimum 
rates; Mr. Franklin points out that in most 
TV writing employment, payments are well 
above minimum. 


Notes on the 59-60 Season 


CBS in Hollywood is about to begin a train- 





WRITERS! 


Dignified Representation 
Requires An Agency Contact 


TV AND SCREEN 


Author, Producer, Director Will Evaluate 
and Place Your Material 


SEBBY ASSOCIATES 


9172 Sunset Strip, W. Hollywood 46, Calif. 
No Scripts — Inquire First 





MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts —- Books ——- Novels — Stories 
Neat — Accurate — Prompt Service 
Special Rates Per Page 


MRS. LEOLA MEMORY OLeander 5-8687 
539 N. La Cienega Bivd., Hollywood 48, California 





A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience neiping wre writers in publication, 
screen and TY fields. Free DE 


ADELINE M. pron 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 70c per thousand words, 80c minor 
corrections; extensive corrections or longhand scripts 
$1.00. Minimum $1.00. Poetry Ic per line; free carbon. 
Send postage please. Fast Service. 


ELLEN BROWN 


Box 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas 
Vacation August 20 to 30 








VANCE HALLOWAY 


Has immediate market for scenarios, plays, 
novels, short stories and television scripts for 
Hollywood, New York and OVERSEAS. 
NO READING FEE 
VANCE HALLOWAY, AUTHORS REP. 
Box 28 PEARBLOSSOM, CALIFORNIA 











FREE CARBON 
Prompt, Efficient Typing 
Reasonable Rates 
HELEN BAKER 


50 Fairmount Ave., Hampstead, Md. 
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WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly ‘ou should, and so do 

for our free folder’ out in ng a low oe subsidy , Dubiishing 
service featuring author-ownersh! all copies 

bound and belong to author) and \stribution aesistance. 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. 
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EARN MONEY 


Watching 


Do you ever ‘‘think ahead"’ of television plots and guess 
what might take place? You can earn EXTRA MONEY 
for your ideas. 


$50—$100—$300 EXTRA MONEY 


Plot ideas are desperately needed in this TV-hungry year! 
All that buyers need is a brief outline of your ideas. 
Send for simple instructions for instant use, outline of 
slants most needed, actual samples of ideas, Script, idea 
protection, and list of 42 buying c 
complete. 








TO EARN THAT EXTRA MONEY 
Send 4 a to 
TV MARKET 


5880 ialaenaed Bivd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Typed as instructed. Corrasable Bond; one free carbon, 





6544 Garland 














extra first and last sheet. 65¢ per thousand words, 75c 
minor corrections. Minimum $1.00 
Fast, efficient service. 
FLORETTA BOSWELL 

Lincoln 5, Nebraska 

HOW TO PUBLISH 
YOUR complete publishing program: pub- 
licity, advertising, lovely books. 

Send for FREE manuscript report and 

copy of How To Publish Your Book. 

BOOK COMET PRESS BOOKS 
Write Dept. 

200 Varick Street, ieee York 14 
ing program for promising new writers. This 
will be reported upon fully in a future 
column, as the program is developed and 
becomes an actuality. 

Westerns continue to be as popular as ever, 
but there will be a change in some of them. 
More feminine and love interest will be built 
into the scripts. This will apply also to the 
running dramatic shows of the adventure ‘or 
tough-cop type, in many of which the main 
characters so far have seemed to have no 
time for romance. A typical example of this 
change is Zane Grey Theatre, which will 
star, in the coming season, Barbara Stan- 
wyck, Greer Garson, Claudette Colbert, 
Joan Crawford, etc., in various segments. 
Revue’s Laramie, Wagon Train and River- 
boat are turning more and more to women’s 
stories, also. 

The Millionaire has been an exceptionally 
successful and long-lived show, and it is all 
set for its sixth year. Milton Merlin continues 
as associate producer and story editor. The 
program will be sponsored by Colgate. 

Desilu Productions plan an early start to 
their pilot filming for next season. Instead 
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of waiting until January or February, when 
most producers begin filming their pilots, 
they have set an October filming date for 
Homicide Squad. This will be a semi-docu- 
mentary, based on the lives and activities of 
the men of a big city bureau. No writers have 
been assigned yet; if the pilot is successful, 
this show will be a good freelance market. 

It remains true that a good way to get into 
television writing is to do magazine writing 
first. Richard Lewis, who is the executive 
producer of Riverboat and some other Re- 
vue productions, feels that it is the writing 


which makes or breaks a show, and so he | 


constantly taps new sources. When he reads 
magazines, he is searching for new writing 
styles, or fresh talent. He brings to Holly- 
wood those magazine writers whose style 
appeals to him. 


TV Market List 


CBS-TV is looking for new, original ideas for 
programs of all types. If you have an idea that you 
think is really fresh and good, work it into the most 
perfect and complete form that you can, to make 
sure it will receive serious consideration, and con- 
tact Robert Weitman. Before submitting your idea, 
write for permission to do so. It will be necessary 
to send a signed release form along with the out- 
line of your idea. Mr. Weitman’s address is: CBS- 
TV, Beverly and Fairfax, Hollywood, Calif. 


Perry Mason, CBS-TV, one hour, film. This show 
has at last run out of Erle Stanley Gardner origi- 
nals upon which scripts can be based, and has to 
depend exclusively on original ideas and scripts. 
29 scripts must yet be bought before the season is 
over. The story editor wants it pointed out that 
“Perry Mason” is definitely a “whodunit” ; that is, 
everyone must be kept guessing until the end as to 
the identity of the killer. Thus it stimulates the 
mind of the viewer, who will sift clues and motives 
and try to identify the killer himself. The story 
editor feels that while top flight writers might have 
difficulty writing suitable stories, sometimes a less 
able writer is able to catch on to the style more 
easily. Watch the show several times before at- 
tempting to write for it. Submissions must be made 
through agents. Story consultant is Seeleg Lester, 
Paisano Productions, General Service Studios, 
1040 N. Las Palmas, Hollywood, Calif. 


The Millionaire, CBS-TV, half hour, film. Head- 
ing into its sixth year, this show has bought a 
great many free lance scripts, many of them from 
writers making their first sale. It is one of the 
few which will look at script outlines from un- 
knowns without the intervention of an agent, and 
it remains possibly the most likely market for a 
newcomer. The story premise always deals with the 
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THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 

ey Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. 811-R 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test and 


other information about the Magazine Institute 
to: 





“|The MAGAZINE 
: INSTITUTE 
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giving of a check for a million dollars to one of the 

DOROTHY DOYLE story characters, by an anonymous donor. Ideas or 

the original outlines of not more than two pages may be sent 

HOLLYWOOD GHOST directly to the story editor. Anything longer should 

If you're a new writer—or a discouraged one— — through on ages. The Millionaire” is 

let me show you the way to achieve a PRO know- filmed at Desilu Studios, 780 N. Gower, Holly- 
how. wood, Calif. 

eta en cbhenbesiee Goons Review Productions offers an unusually receptive 

game. ($1 per 1000 words, $5 to 10,000. market. Shows currently being filmed by Revue are 

Books, plays, hour-long TV, $15) “Wagon Train,” “Alfred Hitchcock Presents,” 

Or—just write and tell D.D. your troubles. Free market “Coronado 9,” “Mickey Spillane’s Mike Ham- 

a mag ae on rst aagcterine . mer,” “M Squad,” “Markham,” “Riverboat,” 

iil fly home frequently, pa mail can be sent my Los “Laramie,” “G. E. Theatre,” “Staccato,” “The 

—— office, 5460 Keats St. But you'll reach me quicker Deputy” and “Shotgun Slade.” Most of these are 

1060 Moss St., Victoria, B.C. Canada open to freelance submissions. Particularly active 

- markets are the following: 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED Riverboat, half hour, film. Scripts for this one 


. ° . should contain a strong starring role; stars such as 
cl wy ge Sees pape, cxp-catuem. Stass Barbara Bel Geddes, Louis Hayward, Ricardo 
conection if desired. 60¢ per 1000 words, plus Montalban, Eddie Albert, Anne Baxter, and 
postage. Minimum order $1.00. William Bendix will be on this show. It will have 

FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE a pure adventure theme, and a broad appeal for 
R. 2, Kewanee, Illlincis all ages. Running leads will be Darren McGavin 
and Burt Reynolds. Adventures will be anything 
GHOST WRITING that could take place on a boat plying the Mis- 
sissippi River, but stay away from the “‘showboat” 
My work has been published in the United States, type of thing. 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I'd 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for Staccato, half hour, film. This will have a beatnik 
details. flavor, be laid in a beatnik atmosphere, with a 
134-35 Cherry we == 55, N. Y. background like the name might imply—musical. 
The main character will be a roving private eye. 


NATIONAL SCRIPT SERVICE Deputy, half hour, film. This is another Western, 

Expert Mss. Typing 50c/1000 words the various adventures befalling a Deputy Mar- 
! (Fast Service—1 free carbon) : shall. 

Ser ey cart ak nat rete eri eyes: | Markham, half hour, film. In this one Ray Milland 

ment. plays a suave detective, a man of culture who can 
ELNORA BOLL AND ASSOCIATES shoot and fight with the best of them. A story 

2521 West Carson Street Torrance, Calif. might deal with the theft of a famous painting; 


or it might begin at the opera, and wind up with 


the hero swapping bullets with the villain. 
SONG POEMS 


“ M Squad, half hour, film. This one stars Lee 
Set to Music Marvin, and deals with crime activities; it has a 
rd Chicago background, an authentic Chicago flavor 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. Submissions for all Reviews shows must be made 

Shenten ob Ghnte through agents ; Mae Livingston, story editor, de- 
1112 M Wilshire Blvd. Santa Monica, Calif. pends on agents to filter out the scripts that 
are obviously unusable. But an agent will consider 


your script seriously if it is neat, written in proper 

WRITE AND SELL form, and if the story is fresh and good—in other 
Manuscripts typed, corrections, 50c per M. words, if it appears professional. If you haven't 
Books a specialty. With revisions, $1.00 per M. reached the point where you can turn out a script 
Postage extra. like that, don’t hurt your chances by sending in 
Minimum: $1.50 per mss., including postage. inferior stuff ; spend some more time studying and 
FRANCES BATTLES practicing, first. The shows listed above are pro- 
& Gens. duced by Revue Productions, Universal City, Calif. 


WARNING Editors dislike reading FOLDED manuscripts. Create a favorable ‘‘First Impression’ by using 
PROTECT-O-SCRIPT envelopes. designed especially for mailing manuscripts FLAT, (THE WAY 


EDITORS PREFER.) Made of heavy brown kraft. Size 9x12. They guarantee your manuscript will arrive in PERFECT 
CONDITION. Don’t take chances with ordinary envelopes.) YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS TOO VALUABLE. Order a 
supply of PROTECT-O-SCRIPT envelopes today. 24 for $1.00, 100 for $4.00, 500 for $19.00 postpaid. 


Sample envelope sent FREE upon request. 


1603 Peach Street NEIL HENRY TASKER Alexandria. Va. 





























Send your poems today for free examination 
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for the 1959 Writer’s Market 
was so great that — 


we are SOLD OUT of the first printing! 


Fortunately, we realized several 
months ago that this would happen, 
and a new revised second printing of 
the 1959 Writer's Market is just off 
the press. Special new features in the 
revised edition include a section on 
featurette (short non-fiction piece) mar- 
kets, two and a half pages of new mis- 
cellaneous minor cartoon markets, and 
a reorganized and enlarged second 
class general magazine section. A 
number of ‘‘dead”’ listings have been 
removed, and new magazines such as 
Ingenue have been added. 


To get your copy of this newest and 
most up-to-date Writer's Market, clip 
and mail the coupon below. 


[] Send me, postpaid, the revised 1959 Writer's Market, clothbound edition. | enclose $4.50. 
[} Send me, postpaid, the revised 1959 Writer's Market, soft cover edition. | enclose $4.00. 


[) Please enter—extend (cross out one) my subscription to Writer's Digest for one yeor. 
| enclose an additional $2.50 (Regular price $3.50) 


Name 





Address 





City 





Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Zone State or Prov. 
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Cartoonist 


by John Norment 


The closest you can ever come to a sure-fire 
grin gleaner in this young world is the insid. 
joke. An inside joke is a joke told to and 
about members of your own immediate 
group or family. These stories are wasted on 
outsiders because they are unfamiliar with 
the factors and personalities involved. Being 
in-the-know is almost the total pleasure de- 
rived. This is a happy type of humor but it 
has no commercial value because its possible 
audience is too narrow. 

A commercial extension of this form of 
humor is the trade joke—stories slanted to a 
specific segment according to trade-profes- 
sion or specialized interest. This humor is 
also pretty dull to outsiders but like the in- 
side joke it is all the more delicious to its 
audience because it hits them where they 
live. Dermatology digests love skin jokes. 
Noise abatement publications prefer din 
jokes. Buddhist gazettes like Zen jokes and 
travel magazines like been jokes. And on and 
on... This humor is commercial according 
to the size of its audience. Trade publications 
pay less than the large general magazines be- 
cause their readership is so much smaller. Is 
this clear? Sure it is! 


““How Goes It,” Mr. and Mrs. A. Reader? 


For the large general magazines and news- 
paper syndicates your subject matter must 
be correspondingly broad. It should relate 
to the physical and emotional life of Mr. and 
Mrs. Average Reader of the publication in 
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which your work appears. How does life go 
for the charming Mr. and Mrs. Average 
Reader? They eat, sleep, work and indulge 
in assorted forms of recreation. This doesn't 
seem like very much to go on, and yet—mil- 
lions of funny and original cartoons have 
been based on these subjects. Some segments 
of a single subject have been overdone, at 
least in my opinion. For instance: Mrs. Aver- 
age Reader’s deficiencies in the culinary de- 
partment. As long ago as 1920 an opera was 
composed (based on a short story written 15 
years earlier) about the tear stained bride 
who blubbers, “You’ve loved beans for sup- 
per every single night for the past 3 months, 
and now you say you don’t like beans!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Av. R. consume three meals 
a day, seven days a week and no two meals 
are ever identical, and each meal can pro- 
duce X amount of funny ideas. Who they 
dine with and where and when and on what 
all contribute to endless change ringing on 
the topic. This also applies to sleeping, work- 
ing and recreation. 


Keep It Broad! 


These subjects are broad and should be 
kept that way. The minute you become speci- 
fic about your characters and make them 
nudists or vegetarians you push your idea 
backward into the trade joke classification 
and lessen its appeal to the Av. R. menage. 
By becoming over subjective, compulsive 
and secretive you can go two steps backward, 
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Kelly says, and create ideas so insidey that 
they’re only suitable for yourself. 

Let us assume that you’re a cartoonist who 
is haunted by a lost-in-time former landlady, 
a specter from the deeps of your pleated 
past. All day long you heard, and still hear, 
her cooing to her canary and her toy bulldog, 
“Pretty little Dickie Bird . . . and dar-r-rling 
Midget Chandler!” You may be compelled 
to draw this in an attempt to exercise it from 
your soul (but it won’t work—nothing will!). 
Just keep this drawing for your own purposes. 
Don’t show it to an editor. It will only make 
him fearful for his own sanity and of yours. 


English and American Humor Contrasted 


Someone once said that the difference 
tween American and English humor is, the 
English treat the commonplace as if it were 
remarkable and the Americans treat the re- 
markable as commonplace. The unremark- 
able point about this definition is that the 
commonplace is recognized as a major in- 
gredient in the humor of both countries. 

The more commonplace your subject mat- 
ter is, the more understandable your work 
will be to a broad audience. And again, the 
broader your audience, the heavier your 
saddle bags will be with emolument. 

Many readers will be inclined to say that 
the broad topic and the commonplace are 
nothing but dishwater for the owl birds. They 
will plump for the wildly distorted, the hal- 
lucinative and assorted unconscious imagery 
in the belief that this type or work is far more 
creative. But perhaps it isn’t. Choosing exotic 
subjects and techniques for the sole purpose 
of gaining attention, rather than as func- 
tional devices for saying what you have to 
say might be a simple case of plain old 
fashioned fudging. This isn’t to be inter- 
preted as any sort of a moral judgement. Or 
a judgement as to the intrinsic value of the 
drawing itself. It 7s a judgement of the useful- 
ness of the work in entertaining humanity in 
the bulk. If you want to interest mankind, a 
good way to do it is to say something inter- 
esting about things it is interested in. Another 
way is to become an excellent listener, (that 
remark was just tucked in for free—it doesn’t 
relate to the problem at all) . 

The best solution would be to use jokes that 





HELPFUL AIDS FOR CARTOONISTS 
AND GAGWRITERS! 
ORDER ONE AND GET OTHERS 
AT NO COST! 


“HOW TO MAKE GAG CARTOONING A 
FULL-TIME BUSINESS." Written by two cartoon- 
ists with 60 years cartooning experience between them. 
7,500 word brochure explaining all there is to know in 
preparing and conducting gag cartooning for a full time 
career. From start to finish, materials, methods, “ 
roughs, mailing, etc., all explained. Order this and 
at no extra cost, “ALL ABOUT ADVERTISING CAR 
TOONS,” = MAKE $5.00 AN HOUR AT CARTOON. 
ING,”’ and ‘ I DREW ONE ROUGH AND GOT 700 
FINISHES.”’ All of this for $3.00 postpaid. 


“HOW | DO MY ROUGHS." By two selling car- 
toonists. These two brochures explain how these cartoon- 
ists go about preparing their cartoon roughs. Such 
things as materials they use, how they slant and how they 
market their cartoons, etc. 8'/ by 11 facsimile inkers and 
pencil roughs included. Order these two brochures and 
we will also send at no extra cost, ““HOW I MAKE 
WASH DRAWINGS” with printed sample. All for only 
$2.00 postpaid. 


“HOW I CREATE HUMOR," by 25 selling gag- 
writers and cartoonists illustrated with their cartoons. 
This brochure is the result of a national contest we held 
and should be read by everyone in the industry! Each one 
tells in their own words just how they go about creat- 
ing ideas that appear in magazines and trade journals! 
14,000 words or more of inspiring renee: Order this 
and receive at no extra cost, “MA TING HUMOR 
COPY” and ““GAG KERNELS.” 7 been said that 
“GAG KERNELS” is one of the best tips on gagwriting 
ever written! All of this for only $3.00 postpaid. 


INFORMATION GUIDE 


2776 California Ct., Lincoln 10, Nebraska 








CARTOONISTS WANTED! 


Editors pay big money for fresh cartoon talent. 
Learn to draw professionally by studying with 
an expert. 45 lessons—over 2000 instruction 
chart drawings, plus PERSONAL TUTOR- 
SHIP by a master in the field. Enrollment 
limited to serious students only. Write for 
Booklet: “The Honest Facts About Cartoon- 
ing’”’—free. 


LAWRENCE LARIAR 


Professional School of Cartooning 
Box WD-N, 57 Lena Avenue, Freeport, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


| PAY RETURN POSTAGE 
Neat, accurate work on bond paper. One free carbon. 
All work proofread. I watch grammar and spelling. 
$1.00 minimum order. 


75c per thousand words 


CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace Kansas City, Mo. 











COMEDY WORKSHOP 


Open House ow Gagwriters 
Every Wed., Thurs., Fri. nights 
8 to 10 PM. St sas West 6 6th St., N-Y.C. 
Admission only $1.00 
Sponsored by Nat’! Assn. of Gagwriters 


Publishers Humor Newsletter 
Details GEORGE 9. LEWIS 
360 First Avenue New York 10, N. Y¥ 
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THE PAPER SUCCESSFUL GAGWRITERS SAY IS A MUST! 


Inside information on what NY editors are buying each 
month. Photos of Editors, Cartoonists & Gagwriters. Gag- 
writers Market List of cartoonists who want gags. Last 
minute Market Info from every Major, Middle bm Minor 
market in N. Y. City. See the Magazine of the month! Inquir- 
ing Photog! Sez You! Editorials! The Post Cartoonists! Mar- 
ket Review! Looks! The Doctor! The Answer Man! Do It 
Yourself! Bridgeports! Manhattans! Weather! 
Special for WRITER’S DIGEST readers. 

quainted copies just $1. 











Three get ac- 
We refund your dollar when you 


subscribe. A year’s subscription, 12 issues, $6.00. 
Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing industry. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N.Y. 
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Simple CARTOONS 


A book everyone who likes to draw 


should have. It is free; no FREE 
| BOOK 














obligation. Simply address 


ARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 
w Dept. 8211 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





VALUE TYPING 


50c per thousand includes 20-ib. bond paper, car- 
bon, extra first and last pages, minor corrections in 
grammar, spelling, and punctuation. $1.00 minimum. 
Please send postage. Sample sent free. 


RICHARD SCHULTZ 


Box 551 Pawnee, Illinois 








behave like inside jokes and have all the fav- 
orable characteristics of inside jokes, but are 
still understandable to a broad audience. Is 
this possible? 


You see it all the time. Butch in Look. And 
in S. E. P. (incidentally, there’s not a word 
of truth in the gossip you’ve been hearing 
about Butch and Hazel). Jack Benny got the 
biggest laugh of his career when a stick-up 
man lurked out of a dark alley and re- 
marked, “Your money or your life!” Benny 
waited till the laugh had almost died and 
then emitted a doubtful, “Er-r,” and the 
laugh started all over again. This is funny 
because his audience is in-the-know. Benny 
spent 15 years building the stingy characte: 
A perfect example of the inside joke. The 
only difference is, 20 million listeners were 
thoroughly familiar with the factors and per- 
sonalities involved. 


When a cartoonist has a stable of characters 
the public knows well, he can do comedy 
based on the personality of the characters. 
This is undoubtedly the next best thing to, o1 
better than, inside humor. That’s why comic 
strips are so successful. 





489 Fifth Avenue 





lf You Think Onx Publishxr Is As Good As Anothxr 
And It Doxsn’t Makx Too Much Diffxrnex Which You 
Choosx, You Arx In Thx Position Of A Fxllow Trying To 
Typx With Onx Kxy Missing. Hx Can Makx Substitutions 
Just As Wx Havx Donx, But Thx Rxsult Is Nxvxr Thx 
Samx As Whxn Hx Is Working With Thx Right 
Pxoplx For Thx Bxst Possiblx Rxsults. 


We suggest you submit your manuscript to: 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
(We are subsidy publishers.) 


New York 17, N. Y. 
































Will “Inside” Jokes Work in Gag Cartoons? 


Can it be done in the gag cartoon field? 
I wish I hadn’t asked that question. The 
reason I wish I hadn’t asked it is, the answer 
is yes—and for some unconscious reason I 
didn’t want it to be yes. Mary Petty, Charles 
Addams and Peter Arno. Virgil Partch too. 
Maybe others. I guess the answer is, that 
these cartoonists specialize in the individual 
types of gags that they do to such an extent 
that you become totally aware of what their 
characters are capable of doing. They use a 
small stable of actors for all of their work. 





But at the same time, these men are also 
working in a broad area on subjects that are 
understandable. The commonplace has to 
exist either in the drawing or the caption— 
someplace in the total conception or the 
audience will be too narrow and conse- 
quently the cartoon will be unsalable. If your 
drawing is well done and tells your story more 
than adequately, then before even the humor 
is considered the subject matter is next in 
importance. I don’t think this is my fault, or 
the editor’s or yours. Put the blame on Mr. 


and Mrs, Average Reader. But maybe not. 
They pay the piper—they have a right to call 


the tune. 
NI 














. |A} new economical ‘gang run’ 
ee “method now enables us to print 
“~-/ your books and publications at 
| lowest cost. Poperbacks or hard 
cloth covers. Highest quality 
: <i} > work. From 250 copies up. 
et WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
y-©! ADAMS PRINTERS 


cS | 30 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. WD, CHICAGO 2, ey, 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Stories, articles, books: 65c per thousand words. 
TV and dramatic scripts: 50c per page. 
All work done on electric typewriter 
and mailed flat, with free carbon. 


PAULINE LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N.Y. 


SONG POEMS 


AND 


LYRICS WANTED 


Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY 
1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 






































HERE'S WHAT 
CHIEF GHOST WE DO 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 


idea, outline or synopsis. 


REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 

CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed comments to guide you. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 
Minimum fee reading-analysis: Short story or 
article, $5.00; Book-lengths, min. $35.00. 


Write for full details in 6-page illustrated Brochure, and 
copy of reprint from published article about Ballenger 
the Ghost. 


Formerly in 




















LET A HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


Materialize Your Skeleton Plot 


YOU WORK WITH EXPERTS—LITERARY SPECIALISTS 


The largest pool of writing talent in the 
country is concentrated in Hollywood. From 
this group of top authors come the various spe- 
cialists who work with me and my clients. These 
old hands at the writing game know the mar- 
kets, know what has to be done to slant a 
manuscript to the right outlet. 


When YOU come with a particular literary 
need or problem, I turn it over to a writer ex- 
perienced in that specific field. Thus the help 
you receive is personal and individual, The 
writer assigned will remain on the job until 
YOUR project is completed. He will work 
with you alone, concentrating on the suc- 
cessful outcome. 


The entire foundation of my business suc- 
cess rests on this time-tried, time-proven plan: 
literary specialists capable of demonstrating 
professional results on any type of writing 
problem or project. 


Hollywood 


H. D. BALLENGER 


14341 East Putnam Street 20th Year of Literary Service Whittier, California 


























YOU, TOO, CAN WIN! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES 
WON BY OUR STUDENTS IN 1959 


Winner's Weight in Gold 

from Dial Soap 

$25,000 from Eversharp Schick 

$25,000 from Colgate 

$500 a Year for Life from Velvet 

$20,000 from Crest-Pace 

$15,000 from Dole Pineapple 

$15,000 from Remington 

$10,000 from Green Giant Peas 

$10,000 from Hoover 

$10,000 from Lava Soap 

$5,000 from LePage 


You, too, can learn the secrets of winning in state- 
ment, last line, slogan and naming contests. Write 
NOW for your FREE copy of the newest "SHEP- 
HERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN’ — 
bringing you winning help for the big contests now 
on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
publication, lets you in on how to win! Each issue 
lists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges, 
ad experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 








AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
gar 9-9177 
1394 Third Avenue (at 79th Street) New York 21 














POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or mo of your best p»xems 
today for FREE “EXAMINATION. Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 109, New York 1 








GHOSTING NOVELS STORIES PLAY TELEPLAYS 
Send your manuscript for that finer touch of an expert before 
you send it to the publisher. It may save you a reject, for he 
demands a skillfully written script. Free Reading. 

Also rejects doctored to make them salable. 

Payment down, balance when completed, Nearly sixteen 
years in doctoring manusc gd gn'00 u I am happy to see 
their books and stories ‘publfane 3.00 per 1000 words (four 
pages of completed work a ready for the publisher. 

Let me do it a you-——to be sure it’s right. 


MARIE ADAMS 


1694 Blair Avenue Saint Paul 4, Minnesota 
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Miscellanea: New Address—The Heller 
Agency, 49 West 32nd St., New York 1, 
N.Y. Case and Comment is a small, con- 
trolled (free) circulation, bi-monthly publi- 
cation. They have been flooded with car- 
toons and don’t want to see any more of 
them. Sheldon M. Heiman’s new mag., 
Commander, should be on the stands by 
now. 
Late Cartoon News 


Better Homes & Gardens, Meredith Publishing 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa. John Thurber Coates, 
cartoon editor here for some time, has moved to 
Boston in order to edit The New Englander. 
Gordon Greer, who was his predecessor as cartoon 
editor, has now become his successor. All cartoons 
must be approved by Mr. Greer, and the Editor 
and Managing Editor as well. Cartoons about 
family life, in and out of the home. Pay $75 up 
and buy all rights. Use 6 per month. 


Family Weekly, 60 East 56th Street, New York 
22, N. Y. Editorial offices moved to N. Y. from 
Chi. Cartoon requirements remain the same. Slant 
to title. Pay $20 and up. 


Motor Age, 56th Street at Chestnut, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Pay $10 per for cartoons about garages and 
filling stations. 


Cavalier, 67 West 44th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
Maybe you should know that Dick Suskind is buy- 
ing a lot more strongly in the girlie field than any 
cartoon editor Cavalier has had before. Also male 
slant material. Pay $40—buy all rights. 


Suburbia Today, 405 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. John Bailey edits the cartoons. Slant stuff to 
suburbanites and suburban living. $25. Now work- 
ing On spring issues. 


American Legion Magazine, 750 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Ed Atkinson, cartoon editor 
moseyed back into the market Oct. 14th. Pay $50 
up for cartoons to entertain members. Doesn't 
care for no-caption cartoons. 


Sport, 204 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Lee Greene buys baseball cartoons 12 months out 
of the year. Otherwise, spring sports go right now. 
Would appreciate never seeing another cartoon 
depicting a prize fighter and his manager talking 
in the ring corner. No, never! Pay $25. 


Golf—Ski, 117 East 31st Street, New York, N. Y. 
Charles Price buys the cartoons. Pay $25 up for 
exactly what the titles signify. Uses only a few and 
gets good work, but will fall if your idea is good. 


1000 Jokes Magazine & For Laughing Out Loud, 
750 Third Ave. New York, N. Y. Bill Yates, editor. 
Pay $15 up for cartoons. See magazines for type of 
cartoons required. Drawing and ideas must be tops. 
Buy 7 to 8 hundred cartoons per year. All rights. 
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New York? : ! provide 
Drop in Published by prt... 
fer « chet VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 and 
about your Promotion 
Branch Offices: of 
your book. 


book. Washington, D. C. and Hollywood, California 
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Current Economic Boom 
Slated to Continue; Now 
Is the Time to Publish 


All signs point to a continuation 
through 1960 at least, of the cur- 
rent wave of high ‘employment, 
high wages and general prosperity. | 
Now, therefore, is the time to ar- 
range for the publication of your 
book, when public buying power is 
strong. Also, with inflation still ac- 
tive, the cost of publishing will un- 
doubtedly move up in the coming | 
months. Don’t hesitate — send us| 
your manuscript now for our free 
editorial and sales report. 























Direct Mail Advertising 
Helps to Sell Many 
Vantage Press Books 


Besides review copies, consumer and 

trade advertising, publicity to radio, 

TV and newspapers, many Vantage 

titles get the benefit of our heavy direct 

mail advertising program, carried on 
throughout the year. 

This direct mail is sent to organiza- 

tions, individuals, libraries, bookstores, 

wholesalers and other markets. Among 
recent mailings are the following: 
a. Special circulars to Florida book- 
stores and libraries. 
b. Special mailing to New York State 
bookstores and libraries. 
c. Over 10,000 special circulars pro- 
vided to occult-book dealers. 

. Mail order campaign to disk jock- 
eys on Walt Hiley’s book, Disk 
Jockey Gags. 

e. Mail order campaign to neuro- 
surgeons on Dr. Ernest Sachs’ Fifty 
Years of Neurosurgery. 

f. Special mailing on Nita Parks’ 

ow To Win A Fortune. 


g. Direct mail campaign on Dr. 
Daniel Shea’s A Handbook on 
Mental Illness for the Catholic 
Layman. 

h. Special mailing on Milburn 
Ward’s book, The Story Behind 
Private Investigation. 

i. Special circular prepared on 
Vantage’s Catholic books and 
mailed to Catholic bookstores, li- 
braries and schools. 

j. 80-page General Catalog mailed 
to thousands of bookstores and 
libraries. 

When Vantage Press publishes your 
book, it is eligible to be included in 
some of these mailings. Perhaps a spe- 
cial mail campaign will be prepared on 
your book alone. That yet on the 
subject matter. If you are seeking a 

ublisher, be sure to read our 40-page 
Pooklet telling how we can publish, 
promote, and distribute your work on a 
professional basis. Fill in and mail the 
coupon today. 


a 


Another Important Church Group Chooses 
Vantage Press to Publish Its Story 








Dick Groat and Bob Friend of the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates’ baseball team pose with 
Gladys C. Green, author of Three 
Women of Tremblane. Mrs. Green also 
had an autograph party at Rich’s De- 
partment Store, Atlanta, Ga. 


Canadian Executives 
Visit Vantage Press 
to Discuss Sales 


In an effort to improve and expand Ca- 
nadian sales of Vantage books, a meet- 
ing was held recently in New York be- 
tween executives of Vantage Press and 
W. Foulsham & Co., Toronto. 

R. A. Fry, President of Foulsham, said: 
‘We are eager to place Vantage books 
in every important Canadian center, 
and will work closely with the company 
to achieve that goal.’’ Mr. Fry was ac- 
companied by George Kelly, Vice- 
President. 

One result of the meeting was that 
Vantage will supply Foulsham with spe- 
cial circulars featuring Canadian books, 
and these books will be automatically 
shipped to the company upon publica- 
tion. A fast seller in Canadian markets 
right now is J. P. Bertrand’s Highway 
of Destiny; Foulsham has taken about 
1000 copies of this title. 


Assemblies of God book 
to be published soon 


After almost a year of planning, 
Vantage Press is about to publish The 
Assemblies of God: A Popular Survey, 
by Irwin Winehouse. This significant 
volume tells the exciting story of one 
of the world’s most important churches, 
with over 1,000,000 members scattered 
throughout the globe. 


The Assemblies of God: A Popular Sur- 
vey is the third in Vantage’s series on 

‘Religions in America.’’ The other 
two were Seventh-Day Adventists: Faith 
in Action, by David Mitchell, and 
Jehovah’s Witnesses: A New World So- 
ciety, by Marley Cole. 


Cole’s book became a nation-wide best 
seller in 1955 with a sale of almost 
100,000 copies. The book appeared on 
many best-seller lists, and was featured 
on the New York Times’ list for six 
weeks. 

Winehouse’s book on The Assemblies of 
God is the first authenticated study of 
this dynamic, fast-growing church. It 
is a colorful, popularly written work 
with thirty-five halftone illustrations 
featuring the world-wide activities of 
the members. The book will be dis- 
tributed by general bookstores. 


If you have a completed manuscript 
(20,000 words or more) and wish to 
have it published by a company that 
issues important books each year, mail 
the coupon below for a handsome, 40- 
page brochure explaining Vantage’s 
subsidy publishing program. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 


New York © Washington 
Hollywood 








In California: 
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LOOKING for a PUBLISHER? MAIL THIS COUPON! 
Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
In Washington, D.C.: 


Please send me your free 40-page illustrated booklet 
explaining your subsidy publishing program. 


(Mail to 


1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 


office nearest you) 
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Tape Recorders 


(Continued from October) 


Minifon, Lincoln Electronics Co., 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N.Y. This is a wire recorder. Has 
dictation time indicator and is battery operated 
with battery meter. Records 240 or 120 minutes 
depending on wire used. Weighs 29 ounces. Di- 
mensions: 3=15/16x6-11/16x1-9/16. $249.50. 


Model N35B, Magnecord. Self contained portable 
recorder with 8-watt power amplifier and 6x9- 
inch speaker. Half track heads allow recording 
time to be extended. Two speeds by capstan 
change, 7% inch for high fidelity music reproduc- 
tion, 3% ips for longer recording time on inter- 
views. VU meter insures correct record level. 
Phone jack on front panel for monitoring. Inter- 
lock prevents accidental tape erasures. Panel size 
82x15 inches. Weight 40 Ibs. Price is: N35-B 
(4-pole motor) $299.95; NS35B (hysteresis syn- 
chronous motor) $349.95. 


Norelco Continental Monaural SEL 3516, North 
American Phillips Co., Inc., 230 Duffy Ave., 
Hicksville, N.Y. Can be used for recording Hi-Fi, 
heavy duty office dictating and conference re- 
cording. Push button controls. Weighs 30 pounds. 
Dimensions: 1534x13x8. Three speeds. $269.50. 


Norelco Continental Stereo *EL 3516/G53. A 
professional model of the SEL 3516. Can hook up 
with present Hi-Fi outfit. Weighs 32 pounds. 
Three speeds. $299.50. 


DES Oe a 
Enroll me in Writer’s ‘aon Short Fiction Course. I enclose $10. 


Send the balance of my course for $10 C.O.D. plus 35c delivery 
charge in 60 days. 


Name 


(J Send me more details about the Course, without obligation. 


Triumph, Pentron Corp., 777 S. Tripp Ave., Chi- 
cago 24, Illinois. Three speakers. Automatic shut- 
off stops machine in play, record, wind and re- 
wind. Index counter for instant check on position 
on tape. May be used as a p.a. system. Weighs 18 
pounds. Dimensions: 6%2x12'%4x127%. Records up 
to three hours. $219.95 (monophonic), $249.95 
(stereophonic). 


Philco ST-300, Philco Corp., Philadelphia 34, 
Pennsylvania. Stereophonic Tape Recorder. Plays 
up to two hours with regular tape and up to four 
hours with Mylar tape. Dual-track recording. 
Pilot light. Weighs 39 pounds. Dimensions: 
9'4x15-5/16x14%. 


Tapesonic, Premier Electronic Laboratories, 382 
Lafayette St., New York, N.Y. Portable (2 
covers: top and front). Has jack for external 
speaker. Separate volume control for playback. 
Dimensions: 16x23x11. Weighs 65 lbs. $398.75 


Futuresque, Recordio Corp., Charlottee, Mich. 
Prestomatic pushbutton keyboard with optional 
phono player and tuner. Has two speeds with 
rapid forward and rewind. Three tape reel sizes. 
Weighs 27 pounds, Dimensions: 137¢x133%4x9% 


Maestro, Recordio Corp. Self-contained stereo- 
phonic tape recorder with prestomatic pushbutton 
keyboard, optional phono player and radio tune: 
Has external speaker output. Weighs 37 pounds 
Dimensions: 14%2x15¥%x10. 
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Summit, Recordio Corp. Prestomatic pushbutton 
keyboard with optional phono player and radio 
tuner. Has two tape speeds and three tape reel 
sizes. Can be used as a P.A. system. Weighs 27 
pounds. Dimensions: 1374x1334x9%. 


Villa, Recordio Corp. Fingertip control with 
optional phono player and radio tuner. Has an 
external output for earphone monitoring or oper- 
ation of external speaker system—or can be used 
to feed an external amplifier or Hi-Fi system. 
Weighs 19 pounds. Dimensions: 14%2x10%2x9%. 


Model SCP2, RCA, Cherry Hill, Deleware Town- 
ship, Camden 8, New Jersey. “Magazineploading” 
stereo-high fiedelity tape recorder. Stereo and 
monaural playback and recording. Up to two hours 
recording on each tape cartridge. Built-in three- 
speaker sound system. Dimensions: 12x18%4x165%. 


Model SCP3, RCA. Much the same as the SCP2 
with the exception that this machine is fully 
automatic. 


Roberts 90-C Stereo Recorder, Roberts Electron- 
ics, Inc., 1045 N. Sycamore Ave., Los Angeles. 38, 
California. Has calibrated VU meter, pause for 
ease in editing, multi-rase head, wrap-around tape 
threading, three-digit index counter, and built-in 
speaker. Weighs 28 pounds. Dimensions: 1534x 
1442x944. $349.50. 


Roberts 191, Roberts Electronics, Inc. Full track 
erase and recording heads, calibrated VU meter. 
Weighs 28 pounds. Dimensions: 1534x14%2x9. 
$325. 


Stereocorder, Superscope, Inc., 8520 Tujunga 
Ave., Sun Valley, California. Stereophonic re- 
corder and playback in one unit. Recording indi- 
cator pilot light. Built-in stereo recording ampli- 
fiers, stereo preamplifiers and stereo power ampli- 
fiers. Weighs 33 pounds. Dimensions: 13%x15%x 
8%. $395. 


Tandberg Model 4 and 4A, Tandberg of America, 
Inc., 8 Third Ave., Pelham, New York. Three 





speeds. Hi-Fi speaker built-in. Records from- 37-47 
minutes. Weighs 27 pounds. Dimensions: 15x1154x 


65. Model 4—$349.50. Model 4A—$399.50. 


Tandberg Model 5, Tandberg of America, Inc. 
Three-speed, four-track monaural recorder and 
stereo reproducer with two external speaker out- 
puts. Comes with microphone, two reels, input 
and output cords. $399.50. 


Tape-O-Matic, Model 714, V-M Corp., 280 Park 
St., Benton Harbor Michigan. Has two speakers. 
Has external speaker jack. Can be used as public- 
address system. Two speeds. Has precision tape 
index counter. Weighs 32 pounds. Dimensions: 
9'2x1412x16. $225. 


Celeste Model 750A. V-M Corp. All-stereo tape 
recorder. Has external speaker jack for music 
through either recorder’s speakers or external 
speakers. Precision tape index counter for cata- 
loging and editing. Records two speeds. Weighs 
45 pounds. Dimensions: 1034x191/2x223%4. $275. 


Viking Pro Recorder, Viking of Minneapolis. A 
high-fidelity recorder utilizing the Viking Model 
85 transport and watching RP62 recording ampli- 
fier. Functions as complete recorder for use with 
microphone, radio, TV or other sources. Dimen- 


sions: 16%4x15x10%. $209.50. 


Stereo Pro Recorder, Viking of Minneapolis. 
Same as above, except equipped with half-track 
in-line stereo heads and 2 RP62 recording ampli- 
fiers. Records either channel individually or stereo. 
Dimensions: 16x17%2x10. $329. 


Regent High-Fdelity, Webcor, Inc., 5610 W. 
Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois. Remote- 
control jack. Electrical solenoid permits starting 
and stopping tape recorder in record or playback 
with remote-control microphone or remote-control 
foot pedal. Weighs 28 pounds. Three speeds. 


Royalite High-Fidelity, Webcor, Inc. Three speeds. 
Dual-track recording. Full fidelity recording head. 
Weighs 20 pounds. 








EXPERT PROFESSIONAL HELP on mss. of all types 


Write for FREE brochure "Open Your Door to Literary Success" 
APPRAISAL FEES: 


CONSULTATIONS $5.00 
MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE if you 


submit a book ms. or play 
SAMPLE TV PLAYS...$1.50 
EDITING ... COACHING... REVISION ... & MARKETING 


$5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words 
$10.00 per ms. to 25,000 words 
$10.00 per play, any number of acts 
$15.00 per book ms. of any length 


Phone for appt. RE 1-6780 





1658 SO. NORMANDIE 











MARY KAY TENNISON 


LOS ANGELES 6, CALIF. 




















FROM TYPEWRITER TO PRINT 


This is a long, long step to take, especially for 
the beginning writer. We can take that step for 
you by printing your book with a cost within 
reach of the average writer. 

We are magazine and book publishers and can 
give you prompt, free reading service and at 
the same time will quote you a complete cost, 
with no extra items to be added on. We spell 
out in detail what you will get from us, what 
we can and will do for you and exact dates of 
publication. All books are your property and 
you designate what is to be done with them. 
There are no extras for anyone once the book 
is published. 


Send your book today! 
Prompt acknowledgment. 


PYRAMID PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P.O. Box 4394 Philadelphia 18, Penna. 


WANT TO SELL? 


YOUR CHANCES ARE GREATER IN BRITAIN. 3000 
more books published last year in England than in the 
United States! 





MANUSCRIPTS CONSIDERED FOR BOOMING BRIT- 
ISH MARKETS AS WELL AS UNITED STATES. 

Terms: Unpublished authors, $10 per mss for evaluating 
and handling. Professionals, the usual percentage on sales. 


INTERNATIONAL LITERARY AGENCY 
P.O. Box 1397, Grand Central Station, New York 17, N.Y. 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond—Carbon Copy—Reasonable Fee 
All types of scripts 


GENE TUTTLE 


560 Westwind Drive, ey Hills 
HI 4-7519 El Cajon, Californie 


SONGWRITERS !!!! 


A PUBLISHING HOUSE FOR AMATEURS 
SONGS PUBLISHED AND RECORDED 


FREE MUSIC TO LYRICS - - FREE Lyric 
Correspondence Course 
For information write to: 


AMATEUR SONGWRITERS ASSOCIATION 
1356 Hanceck Street Quincy, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, on 20 Ib. bond, one carbon, extra first 
page, mailed flat, 50c per 1000 words, 60c with 
minor corrections, plus postage. Prompt service. 


BARBARA BYINGTON 














8 Lark Lone 








Springfield, Vermont 








FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide Modern Editing, revising, rewriting, 

ghosting. instruction; books, oteries. eueedes. onpaies 
ction, non-fiction, text-books. Eac! h properly 

Free carbon on white paper. $1.75 a thousan 
Minimum $7.50. 


IRMA A. BUCHANAN 
Sen Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2411 r Street, Sacramento, California 
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Ekotape, Model 320, Webster Electric Co., 1900 
Clark St., Racine 1, Wisconsin. Portable, dual 
speed two and four track record-player. Has auto- 
matic tape stop. Has meter record-level indicator 
and comes with microphone, cord, tape and reel. 
$279.50. 


Model T-1600, Wollensak Optical Co., 320 E. 
21st St., Chicago 16, Illinois. Fully automatic 
portable recorder. Stops, rewinds, replays and 
turns off automatically. Has push-to-talk button 
on mike. Two speeds. $249.50. 


Stereo Model T-1616, Wollensak Optical Co. 
Same as above with built-in lower channel pre-amp 
and can play two and four track tapes. 


Professional Models from $400 Up 


Marx X, American Concertone, 9449 W. Jeffer- 
son Blvd., Culver City, California. Professional 
studio-type recorder. Fully equipped for remote 
control by means of a plug-in accessory. Weighs 
39 pounds. Dimensions: 144x16%x9. Records 4 
hours. $965 (monaural), $1050 (stereo). 


Mark VII, American Concertone. Records two- 
track monaural and stereo. Mark VII-F plays 
back two-track stereo, four-track stereo or mon- 
aural. Record, erase and playback heads. Weighs 
39 pounds. Records up to 4+ hours. Dimensions: 


144%x16%x6. $940 and $995. 


Model 960, Ampex Audio Inc., 1020 Kifer Road, 
Sunnyvale, California. Stereo recorder. Three 
heads; erase, record, playback. Weighs 38 pounds. 
Dimensions: 9x15x17. Mike and high-level inputs 
with full mixing, separate playback preamp for 
monitoring. $650. 


Model 910. Same as above except monophonic 
record. Digital-type counter. $495. Complete sys- 
tem, three pieces, consisting of a tape recorder 
(either Model 960 or Model 910) and two Model 
2010 amplifier-speaker units (10 watts each) in 
matching portable luggage-type grey cases. With 
950 recorder, $995; with 910 recorder, $849.50. 


Trans Flyweight, Model 312-C, Amplifier Corp. 
of America. Records up to 45 minutes on two 
tracks. Weighs 8 pounds. Dimensions: 5'/2x9x12. 
$396-$479. 


Presto, Model 800. David Bogen Co., P.O. Box 
500, Paramus, New Jersey. A professional-type 
recorder. 10%” reels with speeds of 7% and 
15 ips. Available in rack, portable and console 
models. Dimension: 19x5%. From $1300. 


Ferrograph Stereo 808/2, Ferrograph Recorder 
Co., Ercona Corp. 16 W. 46th St., New York 36, 
N.Y. Complete two channel stereo recording and 
playback facilities as well as half track or full track 
monaural recording and playback. $595. 


Ferrograph Stereo 808/4, Ferrograph Recorder 
Co. Quarter track stereo recording and playback 











Would you like your book to make headlines? 


tvery writer would headline publicity frequentiy means recognition ; 4leS that routine 


publication Cant give yo Exposit in Pre ha published more headline book than ny 


jther subsidy publisher. Here are three instances from our files. There are many more 


HOW A PROMINENT ACTOR, A GLAMOROU ENTERTAINER AND A US.- SENATOR 
FIGURED IN THE PROMOTION CAMPAIGNS OF THREE EXPOSITION BOOKS 


Cuarcton Heston, the celebrated star of motion pictures, 
radio and television, is seen here with James Kepler, author 
of The Jordan Beachhead, while the actor's wife proudly dis- 
plays a copy of the book at a gala reception and autograph 
party in L.A. Mr. Heston gave Exposition his whole-hearted 
cooperation in the book’s headline promotion campaign. He 
took time off from his own hectic publicity campaign for his 
latest film, The Ten Commandments, to write a foreword to 
the book and to autograph copies along with the author at 
this affair (over 500 attended). Mr. Kepler received over 
$1,300 in royalties in the first six months, and the L.A. Herald- 
Express hailed his book as “an outstanding and remarkable 
first novel.” Photo— PHILIF BRAUN STUDIO, LOS ANGELES 


Wenpy Baaraie, glamorous star of motion pictures, radio and 
TV, receives a copy of The Pageant of the Mediterranean 
from Edward Uhlan, president of Exposition Press, at a book- 
christening party aboard the cruiseship Oslofjord. Our pro- 
motion staff arranged one of the most spectacular publication- 
day book “launchings” in publishing history in honor of 
author Sheridan Garth. Miss Barrie “launched” the book with 
the traditional champagne bottle at the press party attended 
by 70 representatives of N. Y. newspapers, wire services, radio 
and TV, and transportation officials. National feature stories, 
followed up by intensive selling, rocketed the book into its 
4th edition and its selection by the Travel Book Club. 


Senator Epwarp J. Tuye (Minn.), proponent of legislation 
to establish a National Cemetery at Birch Coulie, site of the 
Indian Massacre of 1862, receives a copy of a novel based 
on the bloody event from the author, Dr. Bernard F. Ederer, 
who donned the garb of a Sioux chief for the occasion in the 
nation’s capital. The author, now a resident of Calif., per- 
sonally attended autograph parties (with huge turnouts) in 
Minn., and was interviewed on radio-TV in Minneapolis, 
L.A. and Baltimore. A “Cavalcade of Books” selection, Birch 
Coulie sales for the first three months amounted to $600 
in author’s royalties. The book was recently acclaimed by the 
L.A. Herald-Express as “a first-rate historical novel that is a 
must for all readers of frontier lore.” 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 














MS 


* Wanted To Be Set To Music 
% by America’s Largest Song Studio. 

* SendPoems. Immediate consideration. 
* Phonograph Records Made 

FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 457 BEACON BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 









MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
— All ny © ~~; Scripts over — 
words, er : rts, r ; » 4c 

return cl Foam 91.00. Inquiries 


line, plus return charges. Minimw quiries 


invited. 
EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louis 10, Missouri 





WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c—$2.50 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, on 20 Ib. bond, one carbon, extra first 
page, mailed flat, 50c per 1000 words, 60c with 
minor corrections, plus postage. Prompt service. 


L. B. GLEASON 


998 Susan Dr. Lakeland, Fia. 
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facilities for “4 channel’’ open-end stereo tape re- 
cordings or can be used for monaural recording 
and playback. $595. 


Ferrograph 4S Seies, Ferrograph Recorder Co. 
Portable with monaural recording and playback 
facilities plus stereo playback. $495 to $545. 


Ferrograph Series 4, Ferrograph Recorder Co. For 
monaural recording and playback only. Portable 
with two in-puts. $395 to $445. 


Gold Crown Stereo X, International Radio & 
Electronics Corp., S. 17th St. and Mishawaka 
Road, Elkhart, Indiana. Portable; stereo and 
monaural and recorder and player; components: 
transport, two-record-play preamplifiers, head 


assembly. $695-$715. 


Gold Crown Prince, International Radio & Elec- 
tronics Corp. Portable; monaural recorder, mon- 
aural and stereo player; components: transport, 
stereo player preamp, head assembly. $465-$500. 


Gold Crown Imperial, International Radio & 
Electronics Corp. Portable: monaural recorder, 
monaural and stereo player; components: trans- 
port, one-record-play preamplifier, head assem- 
bly, monaural 15-watt power amplifier. $520-$575. 


Model 100, Magnecord, 41st St. and Sheridan 
Road, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Stereo-records and plays 
bac in stereo. Two speeds. Vertical operation for 
professional quality. Phone jacks on front panel 
$469.95. 


Model PT6-6A, Magnecord. Monaural recorder 
High-speed forward for fast cueing. Uses 7” reels 
Dimensions: 19x7. $405 with case. 


Model S-36-B, Magnecord. Single unit recorder 
and preamplifiers for studio and professional uses. 
Available in portable carrying case. Weighs 40 
pounds in case. $415. 


Model PT36-A2HZ, Magnecord. Basic recorder 
in portable carrying case with two-speed motor. 
Separate erase, record and playback heads allow 
monitoring from the tape. Uses 7” reels. $495. 


Model MT, Robert C. Merchant, PO Box 594, 
West Lafayette, Indiana. All transistor construc- 
tion automatic recording level control and her- 
metically sealed batteries. Weighs 13 pounds. 
Dimensions: 9x12x7. $500. 


Emperor II, Pentron Corp. Eight speakers. Re- 
cords up to three hours. Professional digital-type 
index counter. Can be used as p.a. system. Weighs 
45 pounds. Dimensions: 17-1/16x17-1/16x10%. 
$500. 


Minitape, Model M8, The Stancil-Hoffman Corp., 
921 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
Completely enclosed operation. Battery operated. 
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$175,491 PAID TO WRITERS * 


How to get 


YOUR BOOK 


Published 
Promoted 


Distributed 


1001 IDEAS 
TIPS and HINTS 


for professionals 
and beginners 








This FREE BOOK can help YOU 
get published quickly! 





> iT TELLS 

why books are rejected 3 

= books are published SUCCESS 
er a book must be sensational to get noticed 

what chances the beginner has sevEvens Same 


how to type your manuscript professionally 


how to get an opinion about a partially completed 
manuscript 


how to handle footnotes, index, table of contents 
about rules for good punctuation and spelling 
> IT TELLS 

whether a book’s success can be predicted 


been returned to 
our authors during 
the last five years. 
Send us your man- 
uscript for FREE 
professional re- 
port on merits and 


how to mail and protect your manuscript blicati i- 
how to handle the ‘‘difficult’” or special book ities pore 
what to do about a scholarly book 2 

what to do about children’s books 


how to handle Illustrations 
how to protect your investment 





Seth Richards, 
Publisher 








> iT TELLS 


how to protect your subsidiary rights 

what to do with a book of specialized or limited 
appeal 

what publicity to Icok for 

what advertising to expect 

about sales to movie companies, TV, radio 

how to protect your book against ‘‘sudden death” 

how to copyright your book 


> iT TELLS 


what the professional writer has learned 

which famous classics were once rejected 

which famous books were published by their authors 

when you can deduct the cost of publishing from 
your income tax 

about autograph parties, radio, and TV Interviews 

how to get permission to quote from other authors 

how to choose a publisher with prestige. 


Pageant Press, Inc., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, NY. Y. 





! Pageant Press, Inc 
: 101 Fifth Avenue, ;— York 3, N. Y., Dept. W-11 
4 Please send me without nee or. on erpation ve your bi illus- 
trated FREE book, ik Published, 
! Promoted, Distributed,” weed onal” details about your Best 
; Book Contest. 
Mr. 
Mail ta 
. a 
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ING iuaie'enusiilashcoucalsencde wed sheen eannseeskwas wewih amen 
i 
coupon : 
OG NE ic-a0:0:06-o rane aiinewbwes ee BR cecsccecan 
‘ today We are Subsidy Publishers 





BEST BOOK CONTEST 1959 
be 600 CASH AWARDS 





SEVEN HONORABLE 
MENTION AWARDS 
OF $100 EACH 


Details will be sent with FREE book. 
a Simply mail coupon or manuscript. 
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Three speeds, Records up to 2 hours. Weighs 13 
pounds. Available in monaural and stereo. Dimen- 
sions: 9x12x5. $494. 


Tandberg Model 5-1, Tandberg of America, Inc. 
Same as Model 5, but includes a hand luggage 
transport case. $421.50. 


Tandberg Model 5-2, Tandberg of America, Inc. 
Three-speed 4-track stereo and monaural recorder 
tape-drive unit, one recording amplifier, two 
matched playback amplifiers mounted in a cabi- 
net. Comes with two TM-2 microphones, input- 
output cords, supply and take-up reels and trans- 
port luggage case. $489.50. 


Tandberg Model 5-3, Tandberg of America, Inc. 
Same as Model 5-2, except it is less luggage case. 
$469.50. 


Tandberg Model 5-2-266, Tandberg of America, 
Inc. Same as Model 5-2 but complete with two 
Model 266 Tandberg bookshelf speaker systems. 
$608.50. 


Uher Universal Recorder, Transworld Electronics, 
Inc., 1650 Broadway, New York, N.Y. Has auto- 
matic continuous playback, automatic stop on 
forward or rewind, no run-off. Recording level 
indicator. Weighs 17 pounds, $299.95. 


Ekotape, Model 350, Webster Electric Co. Similar 
to Model 320, but designed for stereophonic play- 
back and monaural record and playback. $455.50. 


Religious Article Markets 


(Continued from October) 


Junior Catholic Messenger, 38 W. 5th, Dayton 2, 
Ohio. A national weekly for fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grade pupils in Catholic schools. Used primarily 
for supplementary reading. A sample copy will be 
sent on request at no charge. Payment on accept- 
ance: stories, $60 minimum; serials, $60 per 
chapter; articles, 4c word minimum; poems 25 to 
50c per line; “comic” scripts, $10 synopsis or page. 
Submit timely material three months before date 
of publication. 


The Holy Name Journal, 141 East 65th St. New 
York 21, N. Y. Reverend Brendan Larnen, O.P., 
Editor. Roman Catholic. Published monthly except 
July and August; 25c per copy; $2.00 yearly. Di- 
rected to Catholic laymen, particularly members 
of the Holy Name Society. Wants inspirational and 
informational material concerned with Catholic 
life, also fiction that is in accord with Catholic 
teaching. Fifteen hundred words for articles or 
stories. Pays 1c per word, on publication. 


Home Life, 127 Ninth Avenue, North, Nashville, 
Tennessee. Dr. Joe W. Burton, Editor. Southern 
Baptist. Monthly; 14c per copy; $2.50 yearly. Di- 
rected to parents—both men and women. Wants 
articles, 750-3000 words, on the family angle, 
human-interest style. Wants the pulse beat of day- 
by-day living. Examples, “It’s for Mothers to Re- 
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member” and ‘““They Express or Explode.” Wants 
fiction, 750-3000 words, dealing with the conflicts 
of family living, especially the parent-child rela- 
tion. Husband-wife, but not infidelity or triangle. 
Pays 2c per word for first acceptances. 


Issues, 201 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. Bill 
Gotlieb, Editor. The American Council for Juda- 
ism. Published three times per year; 50c per copy; 
$1.50 yearly. Wants articles which will appeal to 
Council members and non-members, both Jewish 
and non-Jewish, concerned with problems of Jew- 
ish nationalism. Has not yet published fiction, but 
would not rule it out if it fits into editorial format. 
Interested particularly in public affairs, religious 
education and philanthropy as they concern Amer- 
ican Jews. Likes articles concerning American for- 
eign policy in the Middle East, improved inter- 
faith relations in the United States, world refugee 
problems, proper relation of American Jews to 
Israel, the impact of Zionism on the American 
scene. See “The Story of One Man’s Town,” in 
issues Winter 1958-1959. Likes articles of 2000 
words and up. Pays, generally, $50 for articles, 
$25 for book reviews, on acceptance. 


The King’s Business, 558 S. Hope St., Los An- 
geles 17, California. Al Sanders, Supervisory Edi- 
tor. Monthly, 25c per copy, $3.00 yearly. Protes- 
tant—Interdenominational. Directed to Evangeli- 
cal, conservative Christendom. Wants devotional, 
Bible study and scriptural analysis style articles of 
1000-2000 words. No fiction at present. Pays 1/2 
cents per word, on acceptance. 


The Lamp, 102 Ringgold St., Peekskill, N. Y. 
Ralph Thomas, S.A. Catholic. Published once 
monthly; 25c per copy; $3.00 per year. Wants 
articles and fiction directed to a general Christian 
audience, popular, concrete, lively treatment of 
issues with a religious setting. Fifteen hundred 
words for articles, 1500-2000 for stories. Pays 2'¥/c 
a word upon acceptance. 


The Leader, David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, 
Illinois. Mrs. Lucille C. Turner, Editor. Monthly; 
price 50c for three issues (5 or more to one address, 
or when ordered with 5 or more scholar publica- 
tions). Single subscriptions: 1 year, $3.00; 2 
years, $5.00. Non-denominational. Directed to 
Sunday school teachers and _ superintendents. 
Features unusual teachers, and events in Sunday 
School management. Also “helps” for Sunday 
School teachers. 


The Light, 316 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, 
Ill. Reverend Father Ralph, S.V.D., Editor. 
Catholic (Roman). Published quarterly, 25c per 
copy, $1.00 yearly. Wants articles or stories, 1500- 
3500 words, directed to Mission-minded Catholics, 
Christian in nature, preferably on an Oriental or 
mission theme. Articles on various aspects of Japa- 
nese or Philippine culture especially desired. Pays 
lc per word and up on acceptance. 


The Living Church, 407 E. Michigan St., Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. Peter Day, Editor. Episcopal. 
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“T liked the book better.” 


Weekly, 25c per issue, $8.75 yearly. Directed to 
members of the Episcopal Church, reporting the 
news and works of the Episcopal Church. Likes 
articles of 250 words. No fiction. Honorarium 
only, on acceptance. 


The Lookout, 8100 Hamilton Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Jay Sheffield, Editor. Christian Church 
and/or Church of Christ. Published weekly, 5c 
per copy $2.50 per year. Directed to adults, espe- 
cially young adults. Wants articles emphasizing 
Christian education in the local church, whole- 
some stories, not of a “preachy” nature. Articles 
1,000: word limit, stories up to 1200 words. Pays 
$25 for articles, $35 for fiction, on acceptance. 


The Lutheran, 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 
29, Pa. Dr. G. Elson Ruff, Editor. United Luthe- 
ran Church in America. Published weekly, 10c 
per copy, $3.50 yearly. Wants personal experience 
articles relevant to a church paper, directed to 
middle-class adult church members. Likes articles 
about Christian personalities. Accepts some fiction, 
same vein. Maximum 2000 words for either. Pays 
2c per word average, on publication. 


Marian, 4545 W. 63rd St., Chicago 29, Illinois. 
Catholic, published by the congregation of Marian 


Fathers. P. P. Cinikas, Mic., Editor. Published 
monthly except July and August. 20c per copy, 
$2.00 yearly. Directed to young Catholic families 
of the United States. Seeks inspirational articles 
with good, honest Christian view point on life, 
living, and customs. Little fiction used, but good 
solid stories with a moral slant always welcome. 
500-2000 words for either articles or fiction. Pays 
lc per word and up, often 2c per word. Pays on 
publication, or on acceptance as requested. 


The Marianist, Marian Library, University of 
Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. Reverend John D. Mulli- 
gan, S.M., Editor. Catholic. Ten issues per year, 
25c per copy, $2.00 yearly. No fiction. Wants 
articles, and pictures that help to make better 
known and loved the Virgin Mary, Mother of 
Christ. Rates depend on agreement with author. 


Marriage, Magazine of Catholic Family Living, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. Reverend Raban Hathorn, 
O.S.B. Roman Catholic. Monthly, 25c per copy, 
$3.00 yearly. Wants informative and inspirational 
articles on all aspects of marriage and family life, 
especially religious and ethical aspects (1500- 
2000 words), e.g. “Family: Community of Love,” 
“Children in Hospitals,” ‘Family Prayer,” ‘“Cut- 
(Continued on page 76) 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrirer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s mene. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writer’s clubs, pub icity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspapermen throughout the United 
States, Canada, and a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for “Personals” is twenty cents a word, includ- 
ing each word in name and address. To use a WRITER’S 
—— Box Number, the fee is $2.00. 

with money order or check for January must reach 
us or oF Wieseanion 1. 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary agents 
may use display advertising only. ) 











ORIGINAL ARTICLE AND STORY IDEAS cost 
nothing when you use a Trip Diary. Keep a travel- 
log of your own ——— experiences. Record 
dates, places visited, points of interest, comments 
or impressions, names and addresses of travel 
acquaintances. Compact pocket-size Trip Diary 
opens flat to provide level writin ng surface. Gold- 
stamped cover of fine green leather, $3.25. Wal- 
ler’s, 845 Pleasant Street, Oak Park, Illinois. 


25,085 PROFESSIONAL COMEDY LINES! Classi- 
fied humor ideal for speaker, toastmasters, em- 
cees. 1800 pages! Free catalog. Orben Publica- 
tions, 111 Carpenter St., Valley Stream, N.Y. 


WRITER’S ABC SHORTHAND. $2. Returnable. 
Rapid Writing, Bayside, Vs Va. 


CARTOON GAGS FOR “SALE, outright, selling gag- 
writer. Ed Madden, Box 693, Syracuse, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES: 25 each 9x12, 9%x 
12%, $1.50. Include 75c postage. Excess refunded. 
Other supplies. Lee Gooch, Hernando, Miss. 


HEMINGWAY (George, our butcher) says: ‘‘Stor- 
E-Cord invaluable writing aid. Increases ideas and 
pony decreases wasted hours.’’ Stor-E-Cord 

y $2. ‘“‘Plot’’ informative booklet just $1. Blake- 
Frenklin, 1884 SW Fourth, Portland, Ore. 


FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in writing fillers and 
short articles. Enclosed stamp brings details. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


20 BOOKS ON WRITING for writers—$2. postpaid. 
Miller’s, 1320 Niles Ave., St. Joseph 3, Michigan. 


DOLLARS FROM NEWSPAPER REWRITES. Send 
stamp. S.A.S., Box 833, El Cajon, Calif. 


MAKE MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPERS. Some 
clippings worth $20.00 each. Newscraft, WD-983-E. 
Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. 


























POETS—WRITERS OF POEMS, Religious Verse 
interested in writing for religious publications, 
radio, television, write for free copy of Hollywood 
Writers Guide. We specialize in printing private 
editions of writers’ poems. Trinity Press, Post 
Office Box 224, Hollywood 46, Calif 





SPAIN. Three questions answered, $1.00. Research, 

scenes. maps, beautiful balineht posters. 

tters remailed, 35c each. Almazan, Nervion 11, 
Madrid, Spain. 





U = COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
songht, sold and exchanged. List 10c. SMITH’S, 
124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 





WRITE FEATURES AND FILLERS for Path De- 
tails furnished. Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
TERIAL’’—your columns, cartoons, fillers, verse, 
stories, articles, comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 
each newspa More than 12,000 dailies and 
weeklies in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio in- 
cludes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Sched- 
ule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, Sample Order 
and Agreement Forms, etc. Complete Folio $2.00 
postpaid (refundable). While they last, gift copy 
of “175 Idea-Sources For Newspaper Features” 
included with Folio. American Features Syndi- 
cate, Dept. 260, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


GHOSTWRITING: Your stories and books adapted 
for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, page 58. 


PLOTS $1.00. ORIGINAL SHORT? Stories $2.50. F. 
Flaherty, 3 Kingsland Parade, South Circular 
Rd., Dublin, Ireland. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—NEW. Two for $1.50 
postpaid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
8109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Il. 


THE MONEY CURRENT—NEW LESSON manu- 
script gives tested psychological methods for in- 
creasing your income, Learn how to contact the 
money current. For details write David W. Rice, 
Box 665, Evanston, Illinois. 


READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories and 
Articles, by professional authors, available to 
writers who want to sell. Details ten cents. W. C. 
Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated, $1.00. Also 
capitalization, 50c. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


BONDED PERSONALIZED REMAIL SERVICE. 
Wy pone. Reese, 1114 Ortega or Box 144, Carls- 
ad, N. M. 











RESEARCH—Historical, scientific, personal, based 
on large library. Typed reports, reading lists. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Trial $2.00. Johnstone, 
5451 Ruskin, St. Louis. 


ILLUSTRATIONS MADE TO ORDER, 11”x8%", 
$1 each. Mario’s Studio, Goss 252, Vibora, Habana, 
Cuba. 

THE ONLY PUBLICATION devoted exclusively to 
the po aged and security of men and women in 
the middle years and older. Sample copy 10c. 
Pleasure & Profit Magazine, 23 Victoria Road, 
Quincy 69, Massachusetts. 





LIKE CATS? Illustrated TWEENEY is off the press. 
(Lothrop.) Interesting study in juvenile story con- 
struction. Ideal Christmas gift. $3.00 (autograph 
copy) postr Order from author, Harvey Fore- 
man, Box 1291, Hartford, Conn. 


JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB 
(Doug Couden’s ‘‘Original.’’) $1.00 membership 
fee includes ‘‘Writer’s Bulletin.’’ Lillian Elders, 
Editor, WCC, 2815 Chippewa St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


GAGS—TWENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH or ten for 
two dallars. SEP type. No refunds. Name category. 
Clarence L. Brown, 15509 Birwood Road, Birm- 
ingham 30, Michigan: 


“MIRA-CAL DIAL’’—TELLS YOU the day of any 
month, 1861 through 1978. Surprise editors, mys- 
tify friends. oon. 1. Miller’s, 1320 Niles Ave., St. 
Joseph 3, Mich 








USED BOOKS, courses. Exciting list, 10c. Hutchi- 
son’s, 4167-A Hemphill, Fort Worth, Texas. 


CARICATURE OF YOURSELF for stationery. 
Christmas cards, pout office, $5.00. Send photo 
and your profession or hobby. Send for free 
samples. Arnold Vail, 1705 Jonquil Terrace, Chi- 
cago 26, Illinois. 








BUILD A PLOT FROM A SINGLE WORD, ANY 
WORD. See it done. Do it yourself. Easy. Never 
be without a plot again. 75c. Beginning Most Im- 
porrene Part of he wo & Editors tedge by it. Learn 

o Begin, 75c. Make Your Characters Real People, 
75c. Physical Reactions of Emotions, 75c. Any 
Two, $1.40. Any Three, $2.05. All Four, $2.75. 
aoe Publishers, 232 Delano Avenue, Yonkers, 


aN. 





ow 








AUTHORS OF BOOKS ON CO-OPERATIVE plans, 





past and contemplated. Honest counsel by experi- 
enced ‘‘co-op”’ author: selling remnant editions; 
new promotion; re-printing; re-financing; other 
publishing problems. Write today to Author’s 
Service, 220 Bagley St., Room 600, Detroit, Mich., 
wv, me a 





1000 NAMES AND ADDRESS LABELS; free, re- 
usable plastic box. $1 postpaid. Ezra Tebele, 507-W 
Fifth Avenue, New York City 17. 


ONE APARTMENT IN OUR ROCKY Mountain 
fortress now available. L. Ewing Prentiss, Ever- 
green, Colorado. 


MOST FAMILY GENEALOGIES, out-of-print books, 
magazines supplied. Free quotations. Bookfinders, 
Box 573, Franklin, Pa. 


SMALL BOOKS PRINTED, by offset, neat, artistic, 
bound with plastic spiral. Very reasonable. Spe- 
—_ Farmer Magazine, 1729 Cabana, W. Covina, 
Calif. 


PRIVATE EDITION PRINTING: Novels, Histories, 
Poetry, 250 copies up, quality work, cut-rate 
prices. No obligation for our estimate. Rickard, 
30 Prince, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR—AIll dates, including Easter, 
1753-2152. Chart 21”x28”, $1. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 


LETTERS REMAILED li5c, Receiving-Forwarding 
$2.00 per month. Capital Views Furnished. Rub- 
lee, 1536 17th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


ANALYSIS AT HOME. Free details. Recorded 
techniques. Full price, $10. Guarantee. Freedom 
Records, P. O. Box 3065-DW, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


WRITE MORE EFFECTIVELY BY USING “tricks 
of the trade’’ divulged in the 30-chapter book 
WRITING FOR PROPHETS. Popular paper 
cover edition for authors, $1.00 postpaid. Fred 
Payne, ‘“‘Script Doctor,’’ 1275 Westchester Place, 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


SUBMIT ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES and increase 
your chances of sales with photographs from Gray 
Photos. Stock photos on almost every subject— 
$3.00 each. Custom work at low rates. Send for 
free literature. Gray Photos, Box 7, Savannah, 
Tennessee. 




















EARN MONEY AT HOME! Home Worker Maga- 
zine tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 3974D Mil- 
waukee Ave., Chicago 41. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—FACTORY FRESH 
$4.20 dozen, 40c each, Postpaid, Prompt Delivery. 
Specify make and color. KOPPEL, 1547 N.E. 
FIRST COURT, MIAMI, Florida. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, COURSES, ETC., bought, 
traded, sold, rented, in ‘“‘bookworms’ bargain 
magazine’’ 25c. Periodicals, 6376-A Windsor Lane, 
San Jose 29, California. 


SUMMER CAMP FOR SALE. Four acres, one-room 
house, furnished, in woods near village. Ideal for 
Writer. Four hours north of New York. $1500. 
Cash. Harvey Foreman, Box 1291, Hartford Conn. 


SAVE MONEY. DON’T DISCARD FADED TYPE- 
WRITER RIBBONS. Make like new with ‘‘Won- 
der”’ inked ribbon conditioner, without removing 
from machine. For any color or combination of 
eolors. Harmless. Unlike imitations. Enough for 
20 ribbons, only $2.98 pp. Constance Carney, 27 
Blinman, New London, Connecticut. 


MONEYMAKING HOMEWORK! PERMANENT! 
Hirsch’s, 1301 Hoe, Bronx 59, New York. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and there- 
by sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 51. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 

















LEARN WHILE ASLEEP, hypnotize with your re- 
corder, Epeeegsees or amazing Electronic Edu- 
cator endless tape recorder. Free catalog lists over 
200 unusual tapes, records, equipment for experi- 
menters. oo? | Research Association, 
Box 24-WD, Olympia, Washington. 





HOW TO WRITE LOVE STORIES, and 100 Ideas 
for Them, 75c. Make your writing vivid, beautiful, 
75c. See how it’s done. Model story analyzed, 75c. 
Put suspense into your stories, and sell, 75c. 36 
Surprise Endings, 75c. Any two, $1.40. | three, 
$2.05. All four, $2.75. Delano Publishers, 232 Del- 
ano Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 


QUIET AND BEAUTY FOR SALE. Retreat for 
writer or artist. Century-old house in country but 
near town. Has complete bath. Scenic surround- 
ings near Skyline Drive. Helen Middleton, Stan- 
ardsville, Virginia. 


HAVE COPY of first folio edition Shakespeare. The 
Second Part of Henry the Fourth. Loleta T. Reyn- 
olds, P. O. Box 13, Calallen, Texas. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem en and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 











RESEARCHING FOR INFORMATION! Spare time 
rofession, longhand, typewriter, typists, writers. 
7.50 hourly possible. Interesting literature free. 

Neihart Cutler Enterprises, Reading, Pa. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


LOVE OR ACTION STORY PLOT outlines with sur- 
prise endings. Three for $1.00. Elvet Bloomfield, 
Elwood, Kansas. 


WRITERS! INCREASE YOUR CREATIVE ABIL- 
ITY! Find Complete Happiness! Develop the 
Supraconscious Powers within you! Write for 
free catalog of helpful books, tapes, recordings. 
Philanthropic Library, Drawer 697, Ruidoso, 
New Mexico. 





SHORTHAND, in 4 easy-to-understand lessons. 
Abreviatrix method. we ory course with prac- 
tice book. Two-book set, $2.98 p.p. Constance Car- 
ney, 27 Blinman, New London, Connecticut. 


RESEARCH: ARTICLES, FACTS; comprehensive 
reporting on anything you want to know. Con- 
fidential. Write, Information Service, 2946 N 
Palmer St., Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin. 


BOXING, SCIENTIFIC SECRETS, New System 
Theory, Practice, Information, $1.00. S. Magdalen- 
sky, R.F.D. No. 1, Northampton, Mass. 

IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare-time, 
copying and duplicating comic cartoons for adver- 
tisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Ar- 
Zyse 18, wis. 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING — Make big, easy 
profits. 25c brings Analysis and Special Offer. 
Kandel, Box 9083-D, Tampa 4, Florida. 


PALM BEACH POSTMARK—Letters remailed—for- 
warded 25c letter. $3.00 month. Vincent Moffitt, 
2911 No. Flagler, West Palm Beach, Fla. 


“MONEY BY MAIL.” $1.00 prepaid. War-Ann, Box 
214-E, Peru, Indiana. 


BLESSED BE THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY. Hubert Madere, Hahnville, Louisiana. 


HANDBOOK OF FAMILIAR PHRASES—A must 
for every gagwriter, songwriter, versewriter, etc. 
2,500 phrases pinpointing rhyme, alliteration, and 
contrast. Alphabetically listed for quick reference. 
36 pages—paper bound. $1.00 postpaid. Long- 
Abbott Publications, New Richmond, Ohio. 


$70 WEEKLY, home, spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income; easy! Auditax, 
34741W, Los Angeles 34. 


FREE: STORY ANALYSIS WITH copy, ‘‘Is It Cor- 
rect?’’ booklet, $2. Longsdorf, Curryville, Mo. 


“25 TRICKS OF THE WRITER’S TRADE.” Ama- 
teur or Professional? Comparison reveals differ- 
ences. $2. Ruth Renkel, 174 Beebe, Elyria, Ohio. 




















WEEKLY NEWSPAPER — START YOUR OWN 
without one cent capital. No catch. Guaranteed, 
anyone can. Booklet revealing how—$2. Young 

Publications, Dryden, Virginia. 
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SECRET Mail Receiving-Forwarding System. $4 
Month. Hedgpeth, Box 830, Alhambra 11, Cali- 
fornia. 

MAKE MONEY BY MAIL! Famous book tells how! 
Free information. Hunholz, 902-W 8th, Wamego, 
Kansas. — 

“X-RAY EYES. How to ANALYZE—and INFLU- 
ENCE People—AT SIGHT.” (Adults.) $3. Satis- 
oe or refund. Clarion, Box 9309-W5, Chicago 
90. 








PRESS CARD—Bicolored, wallet size, opens the 
door to many courtesies. A must for every free- 
lance writer or photographer. Auto sticker in- 
cluded. $1.00. Commercial Masters, Gardiner, N. Y. 


FREE ADVICE TO NEW WRITERS of book length 
or story outlines by published author. Enclose 
stamped envelope. Eve Linkletter, Box 2168— 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Religious Mkts. (Continued from page 73) 


ting Food Costs.” Also wants short stories in 
serious or humorous vein. Articles 1500-2000, 
fiction 1800-2500 words. Payment 3c per word 
minimum, on acceptance. 


Manna (For boys and girls from 10 to 14 years) 
—The Salvatorian Fathers, St. Nazianz, Wiscon- 
sin. “We are always on the lookout for new authors 
for this juvenile publication, including picture 
stories, fiction, features on science, history and 
geography, biographies of saints and famous per- 
sons. Check recent issues.” 


Maryknoll, Maryknoll, New York. Catholic month- 
ly publication, 10c per issue, $1 per year. Rever- 
end Albert J. Nevins, Editor. Maryknoll is dedi- 
cated to making known the peoples of Asia, Africa, 
Latin America. Seeks articles on their history, 
culture, profiles, and any other subject which will 
help to accomplish its purpose. Directed to a gen- 
eral Catholic audience. No fiction. Payment de- 
pends on quality of article, on acceptance. 


Messenger Of The Sacred Heart, 515 E. Fordham 
Road, N. Y. 58, N. Y. Rev. Thomas H. Moore, S.]J., 
Editor. “The Messenger of the Sacred Heart”’ is 
a magazine of devotion—emphasizing the devotion 
to the Sacred Heart as practiced through the 
Apostleship of Prayer. This is a family magazine 
for spiritual reading rather than factual reporting, 
so practically all of our articles and stories have a 
devotional touch. ‘“‘We would be glad to see any 
article you think would fit our editorial needs, 
though we are always more in need of good short 
stories. Articles should average 1500 words. Those 
with glossy photographs will receive special atten- 
tion. Fiction should average 2500 words and should 
in the first place tell a good story. Originality of 
plot and presentation is most desirable. Scripts, 
edifying and Catholic in content, often have to 
be rejected because they lack the ingredients of a 
good original story. Poems on religious inspira- 
tional themes may be submitted. It is well to re- 
member that, contrary to popular belief, good 
religious verse is one of the most difficult types of 
verse to achieve.” 


Missionary Youth, Techny, Illinois. Rev. Francis 
Kamp, Editor. For boys and girls from 8 to 16. 
Missionary Youtu has three purposes: 1) In- 
terest youth in the missions by stories and articles 
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of a general and religious nature. Photo stories 
acceptable. 2) Encourage youth to think along 
religious vocation lines by stories and articles of 
priests, sisters, and brothers. 3) Inspire youth to 
build noble characters along the lines of sportsman- 
ship, kindness, courage, and devotion to duty. 
This is achieved by writing with an implied moral. 


New Christian Advocate, 740 Rush Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. T. Otto Nall, Editor. Metho- 
dist. Monthly, 50c per copy $4.00 yearly. Directed 
to the Methodist ministers. Wants articles on 
preaching, pastoral care, church administration 
and methods, and architecture. No fiction. 1500- 
1800 words. Payment $35-$50, on acceptance. 


Precious Blood Messenger, St. Charles Seminary, 
Carthagena, Ohio. Catholic. Rev. Robert B. Koch, 
C.PP.S., Editor. Monthly, 20c per copy, $2.00 
year, $3.00 for two years. Directed to the Catho- 
lic family. Seeks short stories and articles of inter- 
est to the Catholic family, but not necessarily a 
religious article or story. 1500 to 2500 words. 
Likes fiction of general interest, not necessarily 
religious in tome, but in line with good moral 
principles. Also 1500 to 2500 words. Pays 1c per 
word and up, on acceptance. 


Presbyterian Life, official magazine of the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. Published 1st and 
15th of month. 20c per copy, $2.50 per year. 
Robert J. Cadigan, Editor. Chiefly interested in 
stories about personalities and activities of the 
Presbyterian Church that would appeal to a 
nation-wide readership, consisting mainly of lay- 
men. Prefers articles written in a lively style with 
anecdotes and conversation. News stories in regu- 
lar reportorial style. The children’s page uses 
stories about children, pointing indirectly to some 
facet of morals or wisdom for youngsters. Leaflet 
of suggestions to writers will be sent upon request. 
Pays 2c per word upon publication. 


The Queen’s Work (Teenagers), 3115 S. Grand 
Blvd., St. Louis 18, Mo. Rev. Herbert Walker S.J., 
Editor. ‘‘No needs at present, but I am always in- 
terested in teenage stories based on actual happen- 
ings—1500 words.” 


The Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament, 194 E. 76th 
St., New York 21, N. Y. Reverend William J. 
O’Halloran, S.S.S., Editor. Roman Catholic 
monthly publication, 30c per copy, $3.00 yearly. 
Directed to Catholics who have a special devo- 
tion to the Holy Eucharist. Features Eucharistic 
articles and features; e.g., on the Mass, Holy 
Communion, the Real Presence. Must be handled 
with proper theological accuracy. Carries one 
fiction piece per month. This also must have 
Eucharistic slant. Prefer 1000-2000 words. Pays 


1c per word on acceptance for article. 


Sunday Digest, David C. Cook Publishing Com- 
pany, Elgin, Illinois. Charles W. Keysor, Mana- 
ging Editor. Non-denominational weekly, 5c per 
copy, $1.80 yearly. Directed to Protestant adult 
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audience. Uses many articles about individuals, 
churches, and organizations doing something espe- 
cially interesting or inspiring in the application of 
Christian principles in everyday life. Story should 
be told vividly and warmly, with illustrative anec- 
dotes without sermonizing. Fiction must have a 
good moral tone and a helpful note, but must be 
dramatic and a structurally good story. Author 
must not preach. Maximum length 2200 words. 
Pays 2c-5c per word on acceptance. Also uses 
some verse, quizzes and fillers. Editorial require- 
ments sheet sent upon request, also sample copy. 
Pays on acceptance. 


The Sunday School Times, 325 North Thirteenth 
Street, Philadelphia 5, Pa. Philip E. Howard, Jr., 
Lit. D., Editor. Interdenominational and indepen- 
dent weekly publication, 9c per copy, $4.00 yearly. 
Directed to pastors, Sunday School teachers, 
Christian leaders and workers, and missionaries. 
Wants factual articles on successful Sunday School 
methods; devotional and Bible study articles; out- 
standing missionary news; some _ biographical 
sketches. Rarely publishes fiction. Articles 500- 
1000 words. Payment approximately $5.00 per 
1000 words, on acceptance. 


Our Sunday Visitor, Hunington Indiana. Rev- 
erend Joseph R. Crowley, Editor. Catholic weekly 
publication, 5c per copy, $3.00 yearly. Directed to 
the general interest of Catholics. Special page for 
children. Instruction or information of interest to 
Catholics, written in popular style. No fiction. 
Likes articles of 1200-1500 words. Pays 3c and up, 
on publication. 


The Sign, Monastery Place, Union City, New Jer- 
sey. Rev. Ralph Gorman, C.P., Editor. ‘‘We prefer 
articles to be written in a popular, concrete, and 
anecdotal style which appeals to the ordinary 
reader. Articles can run from a minimum of 1,750 
words to a maximum of 4,000. We do not use ar- 
ticles on deceased personalities. Fiction must not 
have been published elsewhere and must not con- 
tain anything which would be offensive to faith or 
morals. Subject matter may be either religious or 
general. Word length preferred is 1,700 to 3,000 
words. Rate of payment for articles varies from 
$150 to $250. Rate of payment for fiction varies 
from $200 to $300. All material is paid on accept- 
ance. Reports usually within two weeks. Poetry 
supply is more than adequate at time.” 


Soul Magazine, Asbury, Warren County, New 
Jersey. John Gueguen, Editor. “Bi-monthly official 
publication of the Blue Army of Our Lady of 
Fatima. General or specific articles on Blue Army 
devotions, activities, and the evils of communism. 
Articles may range from 400 to 1,250 words. Pay- 
ment varies according to quality and ranges from 
2c to 5c per word. Photographs are welcome where 
they help illustrate articles. 


St. Joseph Magazine, St. Benedict, Oregon. Rev. 
Albert Bauman, O.S.B., Editor Patritia Dayton, 
Editorial Director. ‘““We welcome fiction up to 
2500 words with a strong Catholic theme. We like 
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travel and history but the articles must not be en- 
cyclopaedic. The person must have been there or 
to have some special knowledge that cannot have 
been gained from the heavy books in the library.’ 

“We don’t want anything about some fine priest 
who is doing fine work—because there are too 
many of them. Pay depends on quality of article.” 


St. Anthony Messenger, 1615 Republic St., Cin- 
cinnati 10, Ohio Rev. Victor Drees, O.F.M., Ed- 
itor. Normally accepts articles 2000-2500 words 
dealing with current events having Catholic sig- 
nificance; economics, education, sociology, and 
labor and human interest articles on contemporary 
Catholic men or women. Fiction. 2500-3000 words, 
should deal with modern themes slanted for adult 
readers. Preference to adventure, mystery, ro- 
mance, humor and escapist themes. Poetry—up 
to 20 lines. “‘However, we seem to be pretty well 
stocked right now and I can’t say that we really 
stand in need of anything.”’ 


These Times, Box 59, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
Seventh-day Adventist, monthly publication, 35c 
per copy, $3.50 yearly. Kenneth J. Holland, 
Editor. Seeks articles of interest to general public 
with some degree of interest in Christianity. Per- 
sonal experiences, showing power of Christianity. 
Devotional, inspirational, instructive (how-to-do- 
its), all aimed at strengthening the mental, 
physical and spiritual life of readers. ‘““The Sheep- 
herder and the 23rd Psalm,” “Don’t want my 
boys to Smoke,” “Our Children and TV” in 
recent issues are good examples. Word length 700- 
2000 words. Payment 3c per word on acceptance. 


Together, 740 Rush Street., Chicago 11, Illinois. 
Leland D. Case, Editor. Methodist. Monthly, 50c 
per copy, $4.00 yearly. Directed to Methodist 
families. Seeks to project into the on-going present 
the tradition of relating intimately The Church to 
its people which was set by the Christian Advo- 
cate, founded in 1826. Together is a historical, 
not a promotional magazine. 


Unity Weekly, Lee’s Summit, Missouri. Nonde- 
nominational. 20c per copy, $2.00 yearly. Material 
for this publication should give a forthright, practi- 
cal Unity interpretation of Jesus’ teaching that can 
easily be accepted by the person who is just be- 
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coming interested in the Unity presentation of 
Truth. Style should be simple, metaphysical terms 
avoided. Short poems of inspirational or devo- 
tional nature, and original fillers up to 300 words. 
Articles should not exceed 2000 words. Payment 
1c a word, 35c a line for verse and up. All rights, 
unless other arrangements are made at time of 
purchase. Also publishes Monthly Unity, Daily 
Word and Wee Wisdom, but the material for these 
is now staff written. 


Victorian, Ridge Road, Lockawanna, N. Y. Roman 
Catholic. Eleven issues per year, $4.00. Seeks short 
stories and short accounts—1000-2000 words, of 
religious and secular interest to family audience. 
Also timely fillers. Also likes articles of 1250-1350 
words directed to wives, fathers, teens, career 
women. Will accept some valid short stories of 
character—illustrating choices of people before 
multiple problems of the world today. None over 
2000 words. Pays 4c per word on acceptance. 


The Voice of St. Jude, 221 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. Robert Ostermann, Managing Ed- 
itor. ‘We want good reporting on matters, events, 
people, ideas that have a relation to Catholics in 
their efforts to live the life of faith. Obviously, 
these will not always be explicitly Catholic except 
through their link to Catholics. Check issues of 
magazine.” 


The Young Catholic Messenger, 38 W. 5th St., 
Dayton 2, Ohio. A weekly publication for use in 
the Junior High grades of Catholic schools—pub- 
lished from September to June. It is used primarily 
in the teaching of current affairs and social studies. 
News and religious items are staff written. On 
other pages we use: 1) Short stories not over 1600 
words; strong plot with plenty of action. Mystery, 
adventure, humor, school life. These are read in 
the classroom and should contain nothing in viola- 
tion of the best moral and educational principles. 
2) Serial stories—2 to 6 chapters under 1600 
words. 3) Articles—Not over 800 words. Query 
first. 4) Poems—4 to 8 lines, religious and non- 
religious. Payment on acceptance. Short stories 
. . . $75 and up; serials $150-$350; articles, two 
cents a word up; poems, $5 and up. Submit timely 
material at least 10 weeks before date of issue in 
which it is to appear. 





' Writer’s Digest Criticism Dept. 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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WRITER’S BOUs* 


CAREERS IN WRITING 


Careers in Religious Journalism. .$2.50 
Wolsel 7%. 

Characters Make Your Story.... 4.50 
Elwood 


a NEE 3 6:25. 83ers dead 4.50 
a 
Free Lance Writing for a Living. 3.00 
earney 
Free Lance Photographer’s 
aaa 


00 
How to Write a story and Sell It 2.95 
St. Johns 
Keys to Successful Interviewing. . 3.75 
Harral 


Narrative Technique ......... . 4.50 
Uzzell 
111 Don’ts for Writers. . ee 
Elwoo 
Practical Manual of Screen 
es ; .. 4.00 
Herman 
ue... the Manuscript....... 2.50 
sen 
om > Technical Writing 5.50 
ic 
Gasca Writers and How 
They Work . 4.95 
Farrar 
Techniques of Fiction Writing... 4.00 
McGraw 
The Writer’s Craft : -»-. 4% 
Birmin ham 
Writers: Here’s How.......... 1.25 
ei 
Writing and Selling Fillers 
and Short Humor Je 2.95 
Burack 
Writing for Christian Publications 3.00 
Osteyee 
Writing for the Screen....... 3.00 
Beranger 
Writing of Biography........... 2.00 
owen 
Writing of Fiction, The......... 4.50 
offman 
Writing to Sell f . 3.00 
Meredith 
Your Creative Power........... 3.95 
Osborn 
ARTICLE WRITING 
How to Make $18,000 A Year 
Free Lance Writing Gee 
Farrar 
How to Write and Sell 
Non-Fiction <a 
Hal Borland 
How to Write and Sell 
Magazine Articles 4.95 
ehman 
Spare Time Article Witting for 
—s soo 0 
Write - "Trade Journals... 3.50 
Harrison 
Writing Non-Fiction. ... - 4.00 
Cambell 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Children’s Book Field.......... 3.50 
olby 
wee > ad Young Children 3.00 
Writing , =’ Fiction........ 3.50 
itney 





THESE BOOKS are selected 
by the editors of WriTEr’s 
DicesT as the most authori- 
tative and helpful for writers 
wishing to learn more about 
their profession. You’re en- 
titled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days 
if not thoroughly satisfied. 


DETECTIVE WRITING 


Modern Criminal Investigation . 79 
Soderman & O’Connell 
Mystery Fiction Theory 
and Technique . oe 
odell 


ey vate s Handbook.... 3.95 
Writing ,— and ony 


Fiction . 3.50 
Burack 
MARKETS 
Editor and Publisher Syndicate 
_ “SRR See 1.25 
Literary Market Place cere 
Where and How to Sell Your 
Pictures cee 
The Writer’s Handbook........ 5.95 
1959 Writer’s Market........ 4.50 


Mathieu and Coffman 
NOVEL WRITING 


Craft of Novel Writing.......... 3.50 
urac: 
How to Write a Novel.......... 4.00 
omro 
Technique of the Novel 4.00 
zze 
The Living Novel eC 
Hicks 
Novel in the Making............ 3.50 
*Hara 
PLAYWRITING 
Playwright at Work scare: <) 
Van Druten 
Pointers on Playwriting......... 2.50 
Niggli 


PLOTTING AND REVISION 


How to Revise Your Own Stories 2.00 
amilton 
Plots that Sell to 
Pay Magazines ines re 
immons 
36 pemetic Situations....... 3.00 
olte 
Writing: ga and Devices.... 3.95 
Campb 


Writers: Pres | a 
eid 
POETRY AND VERSE 
An Editor Looks at Poetry...... 2.00 
Coblentz 


Congr. Rhyming Dictionary... 2.95 


Improved Rhyming Dictionary... 3.50 
How to Revise Your Own Poems. 2.00 


N _—- Di 
ew yming ~ adh & 
Poet’s ee. ... 5,00 
_ Johnso 
First Delenigtes of Verse “os eee 
Hillyer 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 6.00 
Wood 
Writing — PE soda coesicltr 2.95 
rmou 
Writing & Selling Gueting Card 
MEIC ON ss Career teece us 2.00 
Barr 


REFERENCE 


American Thesaurus of Slang.... 8.50 
Berry and Van den Bark 
The ose oe Unusual Quotations. 3.95 


esc 

Dictionary of Thoughts......... ne 

Encyclopedia of English......... 1.50 
Reiger 

Encyclopedia of Superstitutions.. 3.50 

English Grammar Simplified... .. 1,75 
Wittenberg 


Good Housekeeping Cook Book.. 4.95 

The Law of Literary Property... 5.00 
Nicholson 

Manual of Copyright Practice... 6.50 


Phrase Finder .............. . 6.95 
Practical Handbook of Better 
— feist Wade 1.50 
olby 
Rapid Vocabulary Builder....... 1.00 


Roget’s Thesaurus.... 
Touch Typing in Ten Lessons... 1.00 
Webster’s New Collegiate Dic- 
tionary, thumb indexed........ 6.00 
Western Words See ea tha a7 


uw 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
Professional Short Story Writing. 4.50 


Mowery 
Write the Short Short........... 4.50 
Elwood 
Short Story Writing for a Profit.. 3.00 
Blackiston 
bay <> Help Yourselves ....... 2.50 
ei 
Writers: Learn to Earn......... 3.00 
Rei 
Writing Magazine Fiction....... 3.50 
ampbell 
Writing the Confession Story.... 3.00 
ollett 


TV AND RADIO 


How to Write for Television.... 2.50 
aufman 

How to Write Television Comedy 4.00 
Settel 

Television Plays ................ 3.75 
Chayefsky 

Television Writing parece 4.00 
Greene 

Television Writing and Selling... 6.50 
Roberts 

Writing for Television .......... 3.00 

es 
CARTOONING 

Basic Drawing.................. 3.95 
Priscilla 

Drawing and Selling Cartoons... 1.00 

How to Write Jokes............ 1.00 

eznic ; 
Introduction to Cartooning...... 5.00 
Taylor 














WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., 


Name 
Address 


City 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the books I have circled, postpaid. 


Payment of $ 


State 
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22; Dylan Thomas, 2; 


Bourjaily, 





Correct answers to Literary IQ Test, p. 19. Thomas Wolfe, 5; Henry James, 28 ; George Bernard 
Shaw, 21; Jesse Stuart, 20; Walt Whitman, 8; Kahlil Gibran, 15; E. M. Forster, 17; Albert Camus, 
Andrew Lytle, 23; Charles Dickens, 7; Sherwood Anderson, 13; Giovanni 
Boccaccio, 25; Archibald Macleish, 9; Tennessee Williams, 3; Helga Sandburg, 10; Marcel Proust, 
32; Robert Penn Warren, 4; Katherine Mansfield, 12; Ernest Hemingway, 11; Eugene O’Neill, 27 
Josephine Johnson, 29; Somerset Maugham, 30; Herman Melville, 
18; Joseph Conrad, 14; William Faulkner, 33; Luigi Pirandello, 16; T. S. Eliot, 31; 
Virginia Woolf, 6; James Joyce, 24; D. H. Lawrence, 26. Score Yourself! 23-33 correct, Excellent; 
12-22 correct, Average; 1-11 correct, Poor. If your score falls lower than you’d hoped, why not clip 
the quiz and try it for your Winter 1960 reading list? 


1; Aldous Huxley, 19; Vance 








Subsidy Publishing 


your expense, because your skill is in writing; 
not in contract relations. A businessman 
who enters into contracts every month in the 
year, often asks a lawyer for advice—and 
then makes up his own mind on what to do. 


(Cont. from p. 25) 


How About This One? 


Certainly, we may have left out useful ques- 
tions. But, if the above two dozen are an- 
swered, you will know more beforehand. 

We have included no questions on royalty, 
copyrights or rights, because these subjects 
are rarely subject of complaint, The author 
should own all rights, and his royalty should 
be in excess of trade royalty, which is between 
10 and 15%. The subsidy publisher, in the 
event he acts as agent for various literary 
rights, should receive a fee of no less than 
10%. Trade publishers ask for 50% of movie, 
paperback and stagé rights, and usually get 
it from first and second novelists. 


BECOME A COLUMNIST 


Fame and fortune await the writer of a successful 
Column. My Course which costs little, points the way. 
Test your ability. Study odd moments. ‘Most helpful 
course ever taken’’ writes one student. Send for circular 


today. 
BEN ARID FEATURE SERVICE 
TI41A 7th St. Hermosa Beach, California 


SONG WRITERS 


OUTSTANDING, ethical composing offer—in WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST over 30 YEARS. (4) of my songs alone 
sold over a HALF MILLION R CORDS of various 
labels led by ruee VICTOR! Seeing is believing. 
pe convinced NOW! Learn how to apply the ACI 
TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 

















RAY HIBBELER (Send Stamp) 
6808 N. Oleander Ave. Cc-13 Chicago 31, 44 


Are Subsidy Publishers Good or Bad? 


If we had our choice of no subsidy publishers 
at all, or double the present number, and the 
publishers comply with the above questions 
beforehand, we would want double. Subsidy 
publishing is a useful adjunct to trade pub- 
lishing and, of course, without any form of 
subsidy publishing, we lock in every author 
whose work is currently unacceptable to 
trade publishers. In the past this has included 
almost every form of literary and ideological 
creation from The Communist Manifesto to 
Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle as well as every 
way point in between, in which halting, un- 
metered verse underlines the credo of another 
day. In the future, we hope that the lively 
will outweigh the dull. 


This is the last of 3 articles on subsidy publishing. Th: 
other two appeared in July °57 and October 758 issues of 
Waiter’s Dicest. 





Statement of Ownership, Management, etc., of 
Writer’s Dicest published monthly at Cincinnati 
Ohio for October 1, 1959. Required by the act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the acts of March 
3, 1933 and July 2, 1946. Publisher, Wilbert Ros- 
enthal, Cincinnati, Ohio; Editor, R. K. Abbott, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Managing Editor, Richard 
Rosenthal, Cincinnati, Ohio; Business Manager, 
Aron M. Mathieu, Cincinnati, Ohio. Owners 
F & W Publishing Corp., James Rosenthal and 
Wilbert Rosenthal, both of Cincinnati, Ohio 


There are no bondholders, mortgages, or other 
security holders. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th 
day of September, 1959. 
(Signed) A. M. Mathieu. 


(Signed) Clifford Laemmle 
Commission expires October 5, 1960. 








FREE! FREE! FREE! E SHOR the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 


My famous booklet, WRITING Bae y SHO 


a salable short- short, will be mail norge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, P. 


T . STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 
Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 








Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 


Our agency sells short-shorts for dk = $850 apiece. If you have written short-shorts which you think should sell 
. Reading and handling fee: $3 
ROBERT OBERF RST, Literary Agent, Ocean City, New Jersey 


by all means send them in for mark: 


each. 10% commission on sales. | 
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Editor Credits Palmer For Success 


“I had never written a line in my life before starting the Palmer course, 
yet after completing only a few lessons I started to market my articles. Soon 
I was unable to write fast enough to keep up with my sales,” writes Hugh 
G. Jarman, an editor of a Canadian magazine. “If I could personally meet 
each prospective Palmer student, I know I could convince him of the value 
of Palmer training.” 


ToWriters Who Want to Make 
More Than *6,000 a Year 


Read What Students 
Say About How We 
Helped Them Succeed 


Story Sells 
for $125 


‘*Before taking the 
Palmer course I 
knew nothing about 
writing. All I pos- 
sessed was the urge 
and a battered old 
typewriter. Now, 
after studying with Palmer, I have 
sold short stories to The Family 
Herald, Weekly Star, and others. 
One brought me a check for $125.” 
—Edith P. Wortman, Albany, Ga. 





Student 
Wins $100 


“Before I began the 
Palmer course, I 
couldn’t think up 
plots. Now I cannot 
find time to write the 
ideas I have for stor- 
ies and articles. Your 
course covers everything thoroughly.” 
—Ray T. Thompson, Edmonton, 
Canada. 





First Sale Pays 
for Course 


*“My first sale !— 
more than pays for 
my Palmer tuition. 
The kind, construc- 
tive criticism re- 
ceived was always in- 
spiring, the course 
the finest I have seen. I highly rec- 
ommend Palmer to anyone serious in 
his desire to write.””—-Warren Crum- 
rine, Tiffin, Ohio. 





Are you satisfied with your present income? Or are you 
anxious to attain more worthwhile, steady sales? It may not be 
because you lack the talent necessary to be an accomplished 
writer that success seems slow in coming your way. Perhaps 
you, like many other beginning Palmer students, merely need to 
acquire the professional techniques which editors are looking 
for. This is the kind of home-study training which Palmer has 
been giving for 40 years in helping writers find the most direct 
road to recognition and financial success. 

Editors are quick to agree the demand is greater today than 
ever before for interesting, well-written manuscripts. In fact, 
many writers are already taking advantage of this present need 
and are selling more material at higher rates. 

If you really want to make a success of your writing, you 
owe it to yourself to find out how Palmer’s thorough training 
and individual guidance by professional writers will help you. 
Palmer’s unique training prepares you for NOT just one field 
of writing, but for all, short stories, novels, mysteries, TV-radio 
scripts, and feature articles. 


FREE LESSON SHOWS HOW 


To learn more about how your income may be increased, 
we urge you to investigate Palmer training. Just send for this 
generous free offer: Typical lesson of our proven home-study 
course plus 40-page book, ““The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” 
describing your opportunities. It is quite possible this will be 
the important turning point in your career. Send for your Free 
Lesson Material and Book. No obligation. No salesman will 
call. Send now before you forget. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 


Only School of Writing Accredited by 
National Home Study Council 


SINCE 1917 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-119 
Hollywood 28, California 


Approved 
for Veterans 





Salabl SEELnEEEEEeaieiee 
: Mail This Reminder Coupon or Send Postcard 


“ 
25 ee ee eee ee ee eee eee eee ee eee ee ee 


p Stories 








Palmer Institute of Authorship 
“ FREE -ste-ahe ye 
1 Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk. J-119 
! Please mail me free typical lesson package and book, ‘‘The Art of Writin 
! Salable Stories,’’ which explains how you help new writers get started an 
; experienced writers increase their income. 
! Mr. } 
& Mrs. }_ 
; Miss } 
a Address. —: 
1 
; City___ Zone State__ 
! 
' 
i] 


Please print clearly. Veterans: check here [J ; 
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Would You Like to Have 
A WRITING COUNSELLOR 
WHO KNOWS EVERYTHING? 


HE IDEAL literary coach is one with all the writ- 
to skills, correct answers and editorial contacts. 
He can evaluate poetry and prose with equal 
facility, prepare a directive for rebuilding a novel, 


oS 
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adapt a screen or television play, re-slant your magazine 
stories and then turn around and market everything you write. 

No one questions the merit of having at his command an oracle of such caliber, 
but there remains one slight hitch—he just doesn’t exist! 


TTT ate vere very wry 


LAN LALA 


Writing today is a highly specialized profession, and an author is fortunate if, 
in a lifetime, he masters one literary form. I have managed to do this and my forte 
is books. | am not a jack-of-all trades, but | am capable of doing one thing well, as 
my published books throughout the free world attest. 






I offer to clients only what I am doing successfully for myself. If you require 
help with a television script, magazine story or other non-book material, I refer you 
to a specialist in that field. If you want a literary agent, I direct you to one when your 
writing has progressed to the point where agency help is indicated. 


fs Fs 


In the book field I render various services and handle many types of material. 
including novels, non-fiction, juvenile, religious, historical, technical, etc. My 
descriptive pamphlet, BOOK WRITING HELP, explores this subject in detail, 
explaining what I have written. how I have aided many now-successful clients and 
what I offer you. 

Write today for your free copy of BOOK WRIT- 
ING HELP. Let's make your book marketable, too. 


THIITOMUTR 
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GET YOUR BOOK WRITING HELP FROM A BOOK WRITER. 
YOU DON’T HAVE TO SETTLE FOR LESS. 
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CRITICISM — REVISION — EDITING — GHOST-WRITING 
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